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FRANK VAN DUSEN Presents 


America 


>s popular 


young Organ Virtuoso 


EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


‘THE record of this young artist is one of phenomenal achievement. 
Through the success of his many concert tours throughout the country 
he has been acclaimed by the press and the public as one of the out- 
standing and most interesting concert organists of the present time. 


WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM, New York— 
Edward Eigenschenk, former Associate 
Organist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, gave a recital at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium yesterday which attracted an 
attentive audience. Equipped with an 
ample technique and a light, fluent touch, 
Mr. Eigenschenk presented a program 
which gave a comprehensive survey of 
music for his instrument. One of the 
choicest selections offered was the lovely 
Scherzo from Widor’s Fourth Symphony. 
Under his nimble fingers the impish 
music trailed along the pipes like a rush 
of melodious winds whispering haunting 
sounds.—W orld Telegram, New York. 

BUSHNELL MEMORIAL HALL, Hartford, 
Conn.—Edward Ejigenschenk thrilled an 
audience of more than 2,500 persons 
yesterday afternoon at Bushnell Memor- 
ial Hall with the unusual skill and pro- 
ficiency which he showed-in a program 
of exceptional interest. As a technician 
he ranks with the great organists of the 
country today and his work was remark- 
able for its clarity and good taste in 
registration.—The Hartford Daily Times. 

Recital at St. George’s Church, New York: 

THE DIAPASON—Seldom has an N. A. O. 








Convention heard such brilliant playing 
as that of Mr. Eigenschenk. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST (Dr. William 
H. Barnes)—One of the biggest thrills I 
remember having in organ recitals was 
furnished by Mr. Eigenschenk’s opening 
“Grand Choeur Dialogue” by Gigout... . 
Magnificent and thrilling beyond words. 


Edward Ejigenschenk, Soloist with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra: 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE (Edward Moore)— 
Edward Eigenschenk displayed great 
technical facility, a fine understanding 
of the art of registration and rarest of 
talents among organists, a vital and ac- 
curate sense of rhythm. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS (Maurice Rosen- 
feld)—His pedaling was particularly 
good, his phrasing cleancut and musical 
and his gift for registration ingenious 
and artistic. He showed a complete com- 
mand over the mechanical demands of 
the organ and he played the Concerto 
most effectively. 

CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN (Herman 
Devries)—Played the Guilmant Cencerto 
like a master. 


SEASON 1932-33 





Concert Management—FRANK VAN DUSEN, Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SMALL ORGANS 


Present to the buyer a prob- 
lem not present in the larger 
field —the choice between a 
reed or a pipe organ. Only 


Estey builds both. 





The name ESTEY on a reed or pipe organ 
stands for certain definite assets—a longer 
period of manufacturing experience, super- 
ior voicing and tonal ensemble, and un- 
Schools questioned mechanical reliability. 


Churches 


These are factors of priceless assurance that 
Auditoriums have made the Estey organ, of whatever 
style or size, the utmost that money can 
buy. 


Residences 





Mail your space and price specifications 
today so that we may suggest the best and 
most economical solution of your organ 
problem. 


Conservatories 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 

MUSICA DIVINA: BOOK 1 
CHORAL IMPROVISATIONS 
Puitip G. KRECKEL 

Somebody has given the world a healthy wallop and 
brought a part of humanity back to their senses. In- 
stead of crying for the moon many of us are forgetting 
our toys and getting down to serious business. Here’s 
a volume of church organ-music that has already been 
acclaimed; it goes on the theory that some people come 
to church not to be tickled with Lemare’s Andantino but 
to place their hearts and minds in such surroundings 
as may perhaps help them to a better meditation and a 
consequent clearer perception of what the whole thing 
is all about. But we should be writing a review instead 
of stealing the preacher’s thunder. 

A book of 71 pages, 9 x 12, paper-bound, Fischer, 
$1.25, 25 compositions, none of them difficult, with such 
titles as Asperges Me, Veni Creator, Communion, An- 
gelus, Deo Gratias, Berceuse, Silent Night, March Pon- 
tificale, March Nuptiale. Silent Night, for example, is a 
lovely setting of that beloved melody, with a bit of an 
interlude between two verses. Veni Creator, as another 
example, shows the Gregorial melody upon which it is 
founded, and then builds an effective improvisation 
around it. 

Now a composition of that sort is just half of the 
work. The other half, and an equally important half 
it is, depends upon what kind of registration and what 
kind of artistry the player applies. If it is ground out 
on pistons, with much lurching of the crescendos, no 
phrasing and less real love of music, it can but be a bore 
to everyone within hearing distance; but if on the other 
hand the player really loves his job, if he has affection 
for his congregation, if he understands what musical 
beauty is and can interpret it on the organ under his 
command—even if it is a horrible thing of thirty years 
ago when loveliness hardly existed or was expected to 
exist in organs—then he will be carrying a much finer 
message to his congregation than any preacher can, for 
instead of telling them what they must think he will be 
merely preparing a fertile soil in which “that still small 
voice” can plant the thoughts. 

Churches where ministers storm around the place in 
pompous dignity or jolly ease, in which the elders some- 
times make bad breaks when gathering the pennies, and 
in which everyone talks loudly when entering and leav- 
ing, will not be the kind in which to play these churchly 
works. But wherever a truly meditative atmosphere is 
maintained, these works will be gems. There is a sin- 
cerity pervading every one of them. They are church 
music and nothing else. It would be as bad form to play 
one of these in a concert as it would to play the Sex- 


tette in church. And best of all, these things are easy to . 


play, though they depend quite a great deal on an artistic 
registration and phrasing, and a modern organ. They 
can even be played in a Methodist church if the preacher 
doesn’t discover they are Catholic in origin. Who knows 
but that it may be the duty of the organist to take the 
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step that will ultimately dethrone denominationalism in 
order that true Christianity may take its place? Many 
a servant has saved his master’s life. The spirit of man 
was born free, with nothing whatever between him and 
his Maker. That’s all that matters in a church service. 
The clergy, like our own profession, are servants of the 
congregation, not masters. These compositions will min- 
ister to our congregations spiritually ; they are a long step 
in the right direction. But they call loudly for artistry in 
interpretation. 


RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
SONATA CROMATICA 
Three movements, 21p. md. Gray, $2,00. The first move- 
ment is— 

ALLEGRO MAESTOSO, 10p. The first theme is immediate- 
ly announced at octaves in the two hands, against sup- 
porting chords and pedal with the idle fingers and feet. 
It’s a dashing and rather brilliant theme, by no means 
difficult, nor intentionally complicated; merely a bit of 
thematic music for music’s sake. The contrast section 
is finely built, perfectly suited to its purpose, musicianly 
and musical both. Then comes an effective section on 
themes and motives, leading into a play on the original 
theme which is treated somewhat differently than found 
in the statement, of course. Then more play on motives, 
some richly harmonic measures here and there, lots of 
registrational work to do, good contrapuntal handling, 
ample variety, and finally a quick close. Here’s a move- 
ment that would be fine as the opening number of a re- 
cital, and it is more than worthy of a trial for such use. 

ANDANTE EXPRESSIVE, 5p. Here we have music faintly 
reflecting the spiritual depth of a Beethoven slow-move- 
ment, though to this mood is added the greater freedom 
our modern composers exercise in matters of form. 
Without being “too sweet for words” (and accordingly 
not solid enough to last very long) it none the less has 
musical beauty behind it, beauty of the sort that must 
be in part created by the performer and his sense of tone- 
color. A commonplace registration would make this a 
highly commonplace piece of music. We believe it de- 
serves aS sympathetic an approach as is received by the 
composers we like to call great. 

FUGUE, 6p. md. It begins as a fugue, well enough, but 
fortunately the composer feels free to depart somewhat 
from the laws which Bach established (without the 
slightest intention of establishing anything but con- 
trapuntal beauty). The fugue form has been completely 
exhausted by Bach. The best of Bach’s fugues are just 
as modern in 1932 as they were the day they were writ-_ 
ten, and so far as tendencies go, there seems to be no 
indication that anyone is ever to be able to improve on 
the fugue so long as the Bach formula is retained. The 
present composer mixes in the themes of his other move- 
ments and sets a pace of his own. It makes an interest- 
ing and worthy finale to a sonata that has many com- 
mendable features. Until our American composers gain 
a few more distinguished grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers we do well to follow the fine reserve of Mr. 
Miles, confine ourselves to three movements, be sensible 
rather than theatrical in our choice of titles, and stop 
when we’ve finished. 


OLD MASTERS OF THE ORGAN 

Edited by Kart STRAUBE 
In two books, each over 100 pages, in Peters Edition. 
“As far as I know,” writes the Editor, “this is the first 
attempt of our days to arrange for a baroque organ a 
number of works from the time of Arnolt Schlick (1512) 
on to that of Georg Bohm (d. 1733), taking as a basis 
the specification of the Hamburg Jakobi Organ.” Dr. 
Straube continues: 
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. .. In one word, I am absolutely confident that Hillgreen, Lane & 
Company can build an organ in every way satisfactory. 
Signed GASTON M. DETHIER 


... | want to tell you how delighted I am, as we all are, with the 


practice organs installed in our institution. 


Signed SIDNEY C. DURST 


... the blending and building up qualities produce an ensemble of 
dignity and power. It is a pleasure to play this beautiful instrument. 
Signed JETTE STRONG PUTMAN 


... Their purity and variety of tone and mechanical reliability 

should make it a pleasure to any discriminating organist who might 

have the opportunity of playing one of these delightful instruments. 
Signed EDW. P. KIMBALL 


... There are individual tone qualities of great beauty. 
Signed RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


... After just one year of constant use, this instrument has needed 
only the occasional adjusting due to temperature variations which 
affect all organs in this climate. 

Signed WILLIAM I. COGER 


...and indeed we are glad that we chose a Hillgreen, Lane 


instrument. Signed WILLIAM J. MCCONNELL 


G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 


“spectemur agendo” 


-HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Martin W. Bush - - - - 2087 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
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“With this aim in view, Wilibald Gurlitt built in 1921 
the Praetorius-Organ in the Freiburg University, while 
at the same time Gunther Ramin, organist of the 
Thomaskirche, and Hans Henny Jahnn, discovering in 
1922 in Hamburg the Jakobi Organ, called forth all the 
magnitude and richness of sound latent in that master- 
work of Arp Schnitger.” 

The Editor’s aim, as he says in his preface, is to 
again hear the old organ music as the old gentlemen did 
who wrote it. However interesting that may be we can- 
not agree that “The aim of an organist can no longer 
be a desire to give a temperamental and subjective inter- 
pretation, but to render positively, faithfully, and with 
the least possible output of emotion, the given work as 
it presents itself in its own architecture.”” However each 
player to his own taste, the things can be played baldly 
or richly, whichever the player wishes. 

The first book contains Bohm, Bruhns, Buxtehude, 
Cabezon, Froberger, Kerll, and Muffat; the second 
Pachelbel, Praetorius, Scheidt, Schlick, Sweelinck, 
Titelouze, and Tunder. The stoplist of the 1688 Jakobi 
organ is given complete, and each piece has its registra- 
tion clearly indicated by the Editor. The usual excel- 
lence of Peters Edition marks the volumes. 

Here’s Kaspar Kerll’s (1627-1692) idea of a good 
time in the registration of his Toccata: Gt.: Oktave 8’, 
Superoktave 2’, Oktave 4’, Rauschpfeife 3-rank, Mix- 
ture 6-to-8-rank. What a charming screech that must 
have made in the good old days. 

We recommend these two books as being a store-house 
of valuable historical music, all of it interesting to the 
student of the organ, and some of it sufficiently worthy 
to dress up in modern registration and interpretation and 
present to 1932 audiences. 


Church Music 


BEETHOVEN: “THE VESPER HYMN,” 4p. cqu. e. 
Ditson, 10c. A beautiful little number that would be 
all the more delightful if the edition gave a little of the 
history, derivation, arrangement, etc. It ought to please 
every congregation and do credit to the best efforts of 
the choir. Simple and easy, and requiring therefore all 
the greater artistry in interpretation. 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: “1 Love THE LorRD,” 9p. 
cq. t.me. Ditson, 15c. The anthem opens with a smooth 
tenor solo of fair length, and then the same melody is 
given to the chorus, unaccompanied for the first seven 
measures. This part is rather harmonic in effect, but 
the closing pages present a mild fugue treatment. The 
total effect of the anthem is one of churchliness, breadth, 
and sincerity. 

HARVEY GAUL: “rUssIAN ASCENSION-DAY CAROL,” 
6p. c. md. Ditson, 15c. This is a typical work both of 
the Russian school and of the arranger’s manner. It 
has sharp contrasts, and remains largely in forte or for- 
tissimo, with piano for contrast. It ought to have a 
highly dramatic interpretation. Given that, it will be a 
stirring piece of music. 

HARVEY GAUL: “Gop BE IN My HEAD,” 4p. cu. md. 
Fischer, 15c. Here’s that unusual American composer 
putting the Russians back in the woods, with low C for 
the basses, no meter at all but plenty of free rhythm— 
all depending upon the text, six-part writing, and a true 
spirit of intensity. It begins with a few consecutive- 
fifths. Consecutive-fifths always did sound ugly to my 
ears and always will, but fifty million composers can’t be 
wrong. And Mr. Gaul on many an occasion has proved 
that he can break the rules and make us like it. The 
chief thing in this anthem is that it is a faithful, dram- 
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atic, forceful setting of the thought of the text, in music 
that has a command and excellence of its own. The 
village choir should pass by on the other side, but com- 
petent choruses, professional or volunteer, should be 
ashamed of their organist if he doesn’t add this to their 
repertoire. 

GORDON BALCH NEVIN: “praisE YE THE LORD,” 
10p. cq. t. md. Fischer, 15c. An anthem with much 
repetition of text, which may or may not be a desirable 
practise for modern composers to follow; in this case 
the spirit of the anthem is that of praise, and that spirit 
is effectively portrayed throughout. Unison passages 
are used tellingly. The theme is a sturdy bit, reminding 
us of the solidity of the old German chorale; against 
this theme the composer plays a development along 
modern lines, and that gives us the churchliness of the 
chorale plus the vigor of enthusiasm. Contrast is gained 
by the solo for high voice in the middle section. Con- 
gregations go to church not entirely to be entertained, 
but to be interested and reflective on the saner things of 
life, and this anthem fills its purpose splendidly without 
either lulling a congregation to sleep or entertaining it in 
competition with the concert halls. It is suitable for any 
general occasion when praise is in order—dedication of 
a church, Thanksgiving Day, etc. 


4S 

ALFRED M. GREENFIELD: “tHE SHEPHERDS 
way,” church song for low or medium voice, 3p. e. Gray, 
50c. One of those melodies that have a brand of sin- 
cerity and churchliness that make their message a factor 
in the spirituality of a service. The text is worthy too. 
Though perhaps written for the Christian Science ser- 
vices (in which denomination the composer is organist) 
the song is perfectly suited to any service where Chris- 
tianity is more important than denominationalism. 

ALFRED M. GREENFIELD: “BLEssep BE THOU 
LORD GOD OF ISRAEL,” song for medium-high voice, 6p. 
me. organ accompaniment, Gray, 50c. Another fine song, 
this time for the Hebrew services, and dramatic rather 
than reflective. However, it is the good-natured cus- 
tom of most Christian services to be indifferent to the 
interpretation of the words they use, and accordingly 
this song will find a place in more Christian services than 
Jewish. A change of but one phrase, easily made in the 
text, will bring both truth and musical beauty for those 
who are more particular about their words. It’s a splen- 
did song of the variety greatly needed. 


New Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 


From the number of letters I have received there seems 
to be a great deal of interest in the new edition of the 
Rheinberger Sonatas in the course of publication by 
Novello; the American agents tell me the interest is wide- 
spread. Since my last mention of them, Number 12 in 
D-flat and Number 10 in B minor have come from the 
press ; both are among the best six of the twenty sonatas. 
The slow movement of Number 12 is surely as lovely a 
piece of organ music for prelude use as has ever been 
written. 

For church use I would again like to recommend the 
Ten Preludes for the Organ by Dr. Ernest Walker. I 
have used these preludes a number of times during the 
past two months and they appeal to me muchly. They 
are issued in two books and while all are good I have 
an idea that I prefer Book Two. 

I have been asked so many times to recommend inter- 
esting new things suitable for the average good choir that 
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A Contract 


made when prices are low with payment 
to be made later seems to be a reasonably 
sound financial proposition, especially 
when there are signs of business recovery. 
§ For a short period we propose to supply 
Austin Organs at a cost that will be un- 
usually attractive. 9J Remember also that 
the Austin Organ represents the finest 
quality obtainable in material and work- 
manship and that tonally its character, 
expression and ensemble are an inspira- 
tion to the organist, enabling him to make 
a profound appeal to his audience. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO., - Hartford, Conn. 


15-10-6591 
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I am glad the very limited number of new organ works 
leaves me some space to give to choir works. 

There is a delightful “Eveni:g Cantata” by Robin Mil- 
ford that should interest those who are looking for a 
musical work requiring only a small choir and taking 
less than twenty minutes. The Composer has an idiom 
of his own and to some the elementary counterpoint will 
not come off, especially in the opening prelude on the 
Welsh air “All through the night.” On pages nine, ten, 
and eleven we have some charming writing, and the last 
number on “Glory to Thee my God this night” to the 
tune of Tallis’s Canon with a jolly organ accompaniment 
is very effective. I like this work well enough to give it 
in my church and I believe any choir will enjoy doing it. 

Far more imposing is the Composer’s “A Prophet in 
the Land.” Were we have a dramatic oratorio for bari- 
tone, soprano, and tenor solos; to be effective, a chorus 
of some fifty voices is needed. The vocal score covers 
nearly a hundred pages and while not difficult it does 
need good soloists and a director who can read into it 
more than just the printed notes. The work is a Fore- 
scene, Three Acts, and an Afterscene. In the Forescene 
the onlooker is carried back beyond time and space and 
the voices of the Narrator and his Chorus float to him 
as from infinity. The date of Act 1 may be supposed to 
be about 500 B.C. In Act 2 we arrive at the time imme- 
diately preceding the Nativity, and in Act 3 the period 
may be taken to be A.D. 1450. The music is character- 
istic of Mr. Milford, much of it charming, most of the 
chorus work extremely effective, and some pages thrill- 
ing. To choirs who have rehashed the old standby ora- 
torios year after year this new work should prove a god- 
send and I specially recommend it to some of our col- 
lege choruses as worthy their attention. 

For festival occasions what could be more effective 
than the Haydn “Te Deum” for chorus and orchestra? 
This work, composed in the year 1800, has been adapted 
to English words with a firstclass organ accompaniment 
by Ivor Atkins. It is not difficult and with a good choir 
the typical Haydn music cannot fail to come off in great 
style. As a foil on a program of modern music or for 
some high festival it should find a place; you may rest 
assured that both chorus and listeners will enjoy it. 

These three works are published by Oxford and if you 
are looking for works of this type by all means investi- 
gate them. 

For Thanksgiving may I recommend “Praise my soul, 
the King of Heaven” by H. W. Jones? Here is an an- 
them on medium difficulty with a fine organ accompani- 
ment that is churchly without being dull; it has the added 
advantage that it can be used on almost any occasion. 
Published by Novello. 


Music of the Month 
A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow, 
when occasion affords, the music calendar for the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose names and ad- 
dresses are found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC FOR NOVEMBER— 
Now’s the time for the two famous settings of “Souls 
of the Righteous,” by Foster and Noble. It’s also a 


good time to remember the ideal church music Men- 
delssohn wrote for the organ. 


And a good time to try 
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to establish the nationality of Mr. Rene L. Becker; 
he was born in territory that was at that time German, 
but it was originally taken from France and France 
has it again now and Mr. Becker has been living i in 
America for many years. Mr. Becker’s Toccata in D, 
Op. 32, 14p. md. Schirmer 1910, $1,25, is somewhat like 
the old Dubois favorite but a great deal better; fine 
for students and just about as fine for audiences, too. 
If we did not worry so much about derivation, history, 
and a few other inconsequential things, the First 
Sonata, 30p. md. Schirmer 1912, $1.50, would be just 
the thing for every one of us to use on a program now 
and then. 

It seems hardly a year since Dr. Brewer closed his 
notable career after half a century with one church 
alone. Personally our choice among all his organ 
works remains the Indian-Summer Sketch, 6p. e. 
Schirmer 1908, 75c. There is something about it deeper 
than mere music—a feeling, a mood, a spirit perhaps. 

Firmin Swinnen’s most pretentious organ work is 
his set of Longwood Sketches, published by Presser in 
four separate movements, and all of them difficult and 
requiring not only a modern organ but one large 
enough to have a liberal supply of the softer tones that 
make organ music worth while. Chinoiserie, Fischer, 
75c, is a characteristic bit that is as effective as the 
Music Box, but it is not entirely easy to play, and 
again demands a modern organ that is large enough 
not only to have a variety of percussion stops but also 
a liberal quantity of soft-toned registers. Two melody 
pieces, Soir d’Automne and Soir de Printemps, both 
by Fischer in 1921, 60c each, may appeal to the prac- 
tical organist because they are musical, easy to play, 
and easy to listen to and enjoy. Incidentally Mr. 
Swinnen is the resident concert organist at the duPont 
Estate near Wilmington, and organist of Delaware 
University. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 


—NOVEMBER— 
1. All Saints (in honor of religious martyrs). 
2. All Souls (prayer for souls of the dead). 
4. Wm. Faulkes born, Liverpool, Eng., 1863. 
4. Mendelssohn died, 1847. 
6. Nicola Montani born, Utica, N. Y. 
6. Paderewski born, Russian Poland, 1860. 
6. Tchaikowsky died, 1893. , 
6. Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
7. Rene L. Becker born, Bischeim, France, 1882. 
8. Franck died, 1890. 
9. Batiste died, 1876. 


10. Martin Luther born, Eisleben, Germany, 1483. 
11. Armistice Day, 1918. 

12. Gustav Merkel born, Oberoderwitz, Ger., 1827, 
12. Firmin Swinnen born, Montaigue, Belgium. 

13. George W. Chadwick born, Lowell, Mass., 1854. 
16. Edward F. Johnston born, 1879. 

19. Schubert died, 1828. 

20. Rubinstein died, 1894. 

23. Lynnwood Farnam died, New York, N. Y., 1930. 
24. Thanksgiving Day. 

25. Ethelbert Nevin born, Edgeworth, Pa., 1862. 

25. Rheinberger died, 1901. 

27%. Advent. 

28. Orlando A. Mansfield born, Horningsham, Eng. 
28. Rubinstein born, Bessarabia, Rus., 1829. 


Myles B. Foster born, London, Eng., 1851. 
30. “John Hyatt Brewer died, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1931. 
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Edison and the Organ 
A Personal Sketch and Comments on Mr. Edison’s Interest in Experimenting With 
Phonograph Recordings of Organ Playing 
By CO. SEIBERT LOSH 


2A SIT Hoe a i YEARS Ago, opening a cor- 
x SIMERICANPS respondence with the Edison 
J AY ORGANIST RG Company, suggesting certain 
K al special recordings on a factory- 
Ki installed instrument, I found 
them responsive and was invited 
to meet Mr. Edison to consider 
the technical difficulties that had 
up to that time prevented satis- 
7 factory recordings. An appoint- 
ment was made and the writer 
turned up on time to be greeted with profuse apolo- 
gies from Mr. Meadowcroft that Mr. Edison would 
be two or three minutes late. 

The great man appeared in a minute or two, 
bustling cheerfully in, with smiles and a merry 
quip or two and immediately got down to business, 
explaining that the phonograph, as then constituted 
(this was prior to the day of electric recording 
which Mr. Edison opposed, claiming electrical dis- 
tortion) would not permit the recording of com- 
plicated tones, and a heavy bass note would steal 
the diaphragm. There were various other techni- 
cal difficulties of which the most serious was the 
trouble to secure an approximately equal distance 
to the parts of the organ.. 

However, with his famous willingness to try 
anything and everything, he agreed to some test re- 
cordings at the Long Island factory of our com- 





ne) 


y* vee 


pany, and the organization duly arrived there with 
intricate equipment and Mr. Fred Kinsley of the 
New York Hippodrome. 

These recordings were considered by the Edison 
Company as highly successful—the best organ re- 
cordings thus far made; some fifty thousand of 
them were sold in a few months, which for stand- 





ard music was an extraordinary sale in Edison 
records. 

Negotiations were accordingly opened for the 
installation of an organ in the Edison Studio in 
West Orange, N. J., and the writer was invited to 
further conferences with the great inventor. This 
led into extended conversations on matters of sound 
and acoustics, in which Mr. Edison’s practical 
work possibly overtops anything done in recent 
generations, the phonograph being the only appa- 
ratus which records and reproduces sound, on 
which an examination of its mechanical manifesta- 
tions can be made. 

The Edison Studio organ was a three-manual 
seven-octave instrument with melody-couplers and 
a considerable development of derived harmonics. 

This instrument was carefully tone-regulated, 
with each pipe individually adjusted to its proper 
strength and quality of tone for the effect on the 
record and not for effect on the ear. The record- 
ings continued for several years, until the liquida- 
tion of the Edison phonograph business. 

Mr. Edison was especially interested in the prop- 
osition of derived harmonics and was exceedingly 
encouraging to work in that direction ; he remarked 
with enthusiasm that undoubtedly the most inter- 
esting and beautiful tones could be synthetically 
produced, far beyond the capacity of any natural 
organ pipes, and that specific qualities could be 
more perfectly synthesized than achieved by direct 
methods. This goes considerably further than any 
organ man of this period will, in the present state 
of that art; but who shall, say that Edison was 
wrong as regards the future and especially as re- 
gards the development of futuristic music? 
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The acquaintance thus begun led to further 
friendly conferences in Orange and also at the in- 
ventor’s famous home in Fort Myers, Florida, 
where he was one of the pioneer settlers and main- 
tained a winter home for some forty years, taking 
a great interest in the development of that part of 
the country and, in the last few years, being inter- 
ested in the cultivation of rubber and various plants 
that might produce rubber. 

These conversations touched many subjects and 
the wide interests of Mr. Edison were truly amaz- 
ing. 

In spite of his exceeding deafness he had main- 
tained a great interest in and appreciation of 
music, and had a definite philosophy of its psychol- 
ogy. Especially he distinguished between emotion- 
al and intellectual music, claiming that very little 
so-called classical music had a strong emotional ap- 
peal and that it was mainly intellectual, but that 
the true and valuable music was the folksong, the 
hymn, and the popular ballad—on the principle 
that the more universal and simple the appeal, the 
greater the value. This seemed quite clearly a 
scientific viewpoint with Mr. Edison, although the 
practical advantage of this would be apparent in 
one who dictated the policy of recording and who 
personally passed on every record made. 

Many curious and interesting side-lights devel- 
oped. 

In one of the longer interviews, the inventors of 
the new chromium-plating process came to show 
Mr. Edison their samples and to discuss the pos- 
sible applications. Mr. Edison remarked to the 
writer, “Losh, sit in on this; you will find it inter- 
esting, and we will resume after they leave.” These 
men produced their samples and Mr. Edison ran to 
one of his 300 microscopes with a pointed tool to 
examine the superficial characteristics. Then en- 
sued a long discussion of the characteristics and 
utility of this newly-invented process which has 
since come into universal use. 

Mr. Edison was able to set the inventors right 
on the question of the hardness of the chromium as 
compared with other material and suggested that 
automobile lamps might be made without lenses 
and still remain bright. Also that the reflectors of 
miners’ lamps would not be affected by mine gases 
if chrome-plated. 

These men were greatly interested in Mr. Edi- 
son's experiences as a chemist, it being not general- 
lv known that he had done important work in that 
department and that he was perhaps more keenly 
interested in chemical inventions than any other 
department, except sound and the phonograph. 

Mr. Edison took me out through the Orange 
plant to an elevator of strange and fearful char- 
acter which opened and closed the floors as it 
passed, and was marked with a big sign, “To be 
used by Mr. Edison only.” Noting my interest and 


curiosity he remarked that it was one of his own 
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early inventions. We proceeded on to the sound 
laboratory on the top floor, where four or five young 
people began to chant as we entered, to the tune of 
Lohengrin Bridal Chorus, “Here comes the Boss, 
the big Boss himself,” and further ribaldry, keyed 
just loud enough that Mr. Edison could not hear, 
although he was perhaps conscious that a joke on 
himself was going on. 

We went to a big grand piano in the center of 
the room to do stunts with harmonics, to which Mr. 
Edison listened first with reversed phonograph 
horn, with pencil in teeth propped against the 
sound board of the piano, and finally with a big 
electrical amplifier. Presently, sitting side by side 
on the piano bench, he remarked. 

“Losh, I am deaf,’ and with a grin, “I am very 
deaf, but deaf as I am I hear things that others 
miss because I pay such close attention. People 
hear but do not observe. For instance—” reaching 
into the piano, muting a string with his finger, and 
striking the key firmly, “do you hear the felt sound 
of the hammer against the string?” 

I nodded acquiescence. 

“Did you hear it with the music?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well,” he said, “the audience does not hear it 
but it is an important, integral part of the music, 
and deaf as I am, I hear it, and the damn phono- 
eraph hears it. Furthermore, I find my deafness 
an advantage in that my ear has become a more 
accurate instrument than ordinary hearing. By 
means of my deafness I can tell exactly which of 
two violins is the louder. By moving my head an 
inch or two, one of the sounds will completely dis- 
appear.” 

He then proceeded to make a series of graphs for 
me, illustrating the difference of felt sounds in the 
touch of certain distinguished pianists whom he 
mentioned and whose touch he had analyzed as to 
the duration and character of the felt-sound. 

Seated one Sunday morning on the wide porch 
of his house at Fort Myers, Mr. Edison touched 
on many subjects; but at that time he had very 
much at heart the rapid decadence of the phono- 
graph in the face of the rising tide of radio, and 
discussed the falling off in that department of his 
business, asserting that at that time the falling off 
represented about 60% of their business, but that 
it was a still greater amount in their competitor’s 
business. 

He stated, also, that they were taking up the 
slack in their employment by making a high grade 
of doll furniture and cautioned me to equip and 
organize our plant to manufacture other articles 
and not develop the place for a specialty. I smiled 
and stated we had been fully occupied for 67 years 
with organ work and he said, “Never mind, some- 
thing will hit you some day and it may come soon. 
Be ready to manufacture whatever may be needed.” 
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The effect which Mr. Edison has had on the de- 
velopment of music can scarcely be appreciated 
until we remember the carbon transmitter out of 
which came the microphone; and the vacuum tube 
with its secondary development of the multiple cir- 
cuits influencing each other within a tube, known 
scientifically for many years as the “Edison Effect” 
—finally it was developed by others into the de- 
tector and amplifier tube; and when we consider 
the phonograph and the ensuing development of 
sound-film, that a vast part of our present musical 
implications trace inevitably to that tremendous 
intellect. 

Here was a man too big to be fully perceived in 
his own time. No human being has contributed 
to the perfection of living, as we have it in these 
days and in the future, even a small fraction of the 
original development traceable to Mr. Edison, a 
man of the simplest character, entirely without con- 
ceit, overriding enormous obstacles and handicaps, 
almost perfectly clear of mercenary motive. Eter- 
nally seeking and trying—trying and seeking, eter- 
nally. On all occasions he was careful to disclaim 
inherent greatness, attributing his results to infin- 
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ite pains. “We must of course let that pass some- 
what for the modesty of the man, but we may admit 
his statement that the infinite pains also are im- 
portant. 


An active career of many years in the organ 
business is bound to develop contacts with the great 
of the earth, but to me, of all the great personali- 
ties, none can approach the stimulation—the 
“kick” of conversation with the so-called electrical 
wizard. 

He lived to see his invention of the trolley car 
rise to universal utility; and on his own prediction, 
saw it effaced by the internal-combustion engine. 
He also saw his phonograph rise to universality, to 
see it dimmed by the radio telephone, both of which 
inventions were outside his field, and yet drew on 
his original work. 

Let us say that Edison’s hundred useful and effec- 
tive inventions are the final residue of a million 
efforts, ideas, experiments, and that these approach 
such a majestic quality and importance that it may 
be truly said, that this one personality has doubled 
the joy of human existence for all of us. 


Henry M. Dunham’s Organ Music 


A Brief Review of the Entire List of Published Organ Compositions of 
One of our Great Teachers and Composers 


asf 2A ESI ees IME destroys much of the value of 
many products but passes others 










mn Pa by without damage. The Bach 
. ihe -assacaglia is as valuable today 


as it was several centuries ago. 
Dudley Buck’s anthems had wide 
popularity when they were new 
but time has rather eliminated 
them. 

There are certain elements in 
music which live on from gener- 
ation to generation. Some of these elements may 
be clearly defined, others cannot be. The element 
of style is an elusive example. Personally I am 
a believer in making tests as fairly as we can, 
eliminating every possible element of prejudice. I 
always recall with considerable satisfaction that 
when prejudice was eliminated years ago in Phila- 
delphia and an organ builder tested his reed in 
direct comparison with that of the orchestra, the 
only way the critical audience could detect the 
builder’s product was by the necessity for taking 
breath. I also recall that when a Stradivarius and 
a modern violin were tested similarly with every 
element of prejudice eliminated, the judges decided 
in favor of the modern violin. 

And so I wish we could judge organ composi- 
tions not with a knowledge of their composer, their 





date of publication, their nationality, but purely 
on the merit of how they sound. I would, for ex- 
ample, gather an audience of a hundred music 
lovers and then play for them compositions I know 
they would acclaim if they knew the composer’s 
name and compositions I fear they might reject 
purely on matters of prejudice. 

I believe such a test applied to innumerable 
organ compositions already engraved for us would 


result in considerable revisions of programs. The 
late Henry M. Dunham was a great teacher. For 


half a century he worked in the atmosphere of a 
music laboratory. He was surrounded by things that 
encouraged scientific and technical thoughts rather 
than flights of imagination; and yet it seems to me 
he captured many lovely visions in his imagination 
and has left a few organ compositions that have 
those elements of eternal beauty for which the 
world is so hungry today. Because I believe many 
of our readers will be interested in having a de- 
scription of some of these comparatively unknown 
works I am acting on my own personal likes and 
dislikes and presenting an analysis. I shall deal 
with Mr. Dunham’s published compositions freely 
as they come to mind, making no effort to impose 
any chronological order on the results. 

IN MEMORIAM, 6 p. e. Schmidt, 60c, was first pub- 
lished in 1892, and is mentioned by Mr. Dunham 
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Dedicated to 
EDWARD F SEARLES Esq 


IN MEMORIAM 


FOR THE ORGAN. 


HENRY M. DUNHAM,Op47, 


Grave. 


SWELL -p without Reed) 
GREAT-S coup.to Swell. 
CHOIR — p (with Melodia) 
PEDAL — 46 and Sft 








Copyright, 1892,by H.M. Dunham. 


E. 477-10. 
in his delightful memoirs. It is forty years old in 
body but ever young in spirit. It has genuine musi- 
cal values, is organistic in the best sense, has 
abundant variety and contrast. For a memorial 
service of any sort it is ideal; it reaches the heart, 
and yet is strong, sturdy, masterful music. There 
is a lovely melody, serene and appealing, by way of 
contrast. Its combination of musicianship and sin- 
cerity, not to mention also musical values, is all 
too rare in the twentieth century. Composers now 
must try to be clever. It seems to me we are for- 
getting why music is played. 

INVOCATION, 4p. e. Schmidt, 40c, was published 
in 1886. Again we have masterful musicianship 
back of the pen that wrote it. It is a serene mel- 
ody, beautifully accompanied, coupled to a worthy 
contrast section. A Harp added to the accompani- 
ment and just barely audible will add much to its 
charm. In music of this kind we have no stage 
settings to help us: we must rely upon the music 
itself and our own interpretive abilities. Being 
blessed with unlimited technic will not be as use- 
ful as having broad vision and deep sympathies. A 
youngster must shout and. wave his arms or he 
won't impress his audience; only a master dare 
speak quietly, sincerely, unostentatiously and still 
be listened to. It is such music as this we have in 
Invocation. <A splendid offertoire. 


ELEVATION, 2p. e. Schmidt, 25c, is perhaps useful 
only for church organists, but in spite of its brevity 
and the obvious restrictions of its use, it makes sin- 
cere music of a high order of technical and inspir- 
ational merit. Passing years have in no way les- 
sened its true musical worth. 

RHAPSODIE, 4p. me. Schmidt, 40c, published in 
1886, has much of that clarity which makes some 
of our very old music so delightful to modern ears, 
The Bach Sonatas, Haydn, Mozart—all of the old 
masters had a clarity of style which, in some cases, 
remains the only graces we can find in some of their 
works. RHAPSODIE is such a composition and de- 
pends entirely upon the artistry of the performer ; 
I would recommend it only to those who have long 
ago discarded the common manner of registration 
in favor of something that can be most readily de- 
fined by referring to the style of the late Lynnwood 
Farnam in his playing of the Bach Sonatas. 

THEME AND VARIATIONS for organ and piano, 18p. 
md. Schmidt, 1904, $1.25, is available for those who 
can use such compositions and they can secure a 
copy for their own examination, as I prefer not to 
make any statements about music when such state- 
ments cannot be backed by an actual hearing of it. 
It is obviously intended for concert use only, for 
that is its style. 

THREE CHORALPRELUDES, 9p. me. Schmidt, 1903, 
75ce. There is an element of churchliness, for those 
who like the choralprelude type of composition. 


FIRST SONATA. 
I 


H M. Duuha: 
Allegro moderato. (d-104,) si! mipae. 





Great.—full coup.to Sw. 
Swell — full. 

Ch. — 8 and 4 ft. 

Ped. — full coup. to Gt.and Sw. 
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These three examples are both musicianly and 
musical, without any trace of an effort to be clever. 
PASSACAGLIA, 9p. md. Schmidt, 1911, 75c. The 
theme is attractive and the treatment follows the 
rather logical line of gradually building up to a 
climax, as Bach did, through many variations and 
occasional pianissimo contrasts. A musician who 
can be consistently so sincere, and yet so interest- 
ingly musical at all times, commands an increasing 
respect the more we examine and play his works. 
This PASSACAGLIA ought to be at least a part of 
every student’s education if not even also a part 
of his occasional concert repertoire. As a church 
prelude it will be most useful; it has that element 
of emotional development from quietude to exalta- 
tion which a church service ought to exemplify. 

TWELVE CHurcH PIECES, 30p. Schmidt, 1901, 
$1.00. Some of these will be just about right for 
many of our services when something short is de- 
sired. They were obviously written to supply inci- 
dental music to help fill up and get over the breaks 
in the service. Some of them are good enough to 
use as pianists use the Chopin Preludes, in groups 
as miniatures in contrasting styles. 

NEW CHURCH AND RECITAL PIECES, 56p. Schmidt, 
1912, $1.50. These twelve pieces seem to show quite 
an advance over the original set; they are longer, 
and have more strongly marked tendencies. Any- 
one approaching this volume sympathetically with 
the intention of discovering the gems it contains 


SECOND SONATA. 


Introduction and Fugue. 


Moderato con energico. 


HENRY M. DUNHAM, OP. 16 
~ 








Great. — full to Oct. coup.to 
we. 
Swell. — soft 8 and 4 ft.with 
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Choir. — 8 and 4 ft. Flutes. 
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Third Sonata 


(in D minor.) 


1. Bourdon of 8’ Sw. Coup. to Gt 
Il_ String tone 8’and 4 pp 

LII_ Clarinet. 

Pedal — 16’ & 8° (p) 


Henry M. Dunham, Op. 22. 








Copyright 1908 by Arthur P Schmid: 


A.P.S.7743 {nternational Copyright Secured 
will soon find the pieces that suit his own style and 
preferences best, and he will be able to present 
them in his services or recitals much to his own 
credit and the pleasure of his discriminating listen- 
ers. Horatio Parker’s name has long held its mod- 
est place in organ repertoire but Mr. Dunham has 
earned the same place, and that without having 
made a bid for it during his life. Those of us who 
place a value upon the development and encourage- 
ment of American literature will do well to ac- 
quaint themselves with what this contented optim- 
ist has left us. There are pleasant surprises in his 
music for those of us who do not yet know it, just 
as there were in the record of his life for those who 
had not known him personally. 

FANTASIA AND FUGUE, 14p. md. Schmidt. 1903, 
$1.00. Here we have creditable concert music that 
does not make too great demands upon the per- 
former and yet gives him something his audience 
can enjoy and profit by. This belongs to that 
branch of fugue writing that has for its aim the 
making of interesting music for its own sake. It 
seems to me it would be a splendid number for the 
opening of a fine recital program. 

The three SONATAS are respectively Opus 10, in 
three movements; Opus 16, in three movements, 
obviously of more sterling themes; and Opus 22, in 
one movement, 19 pages, and perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the three. They were published in 
1882, 1891, and 1908, which is rather a creditable 
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HENRY MORTON DUNHAM 


Brockton, Mass., July 29, 1853— 


New London, Conn., May 4 1929 


For over half a century on the faculty of the New England Conservatory 


record in itself for both composer and publisher. 
Structurally and technically these three SonaTAS 
are interesting but there is not so frequent oppor- 
tunity nowadays to use sonatas as there is for iso- 
lated movements. They would make valuable study 
materials for organ students; we believe there 
would be much to gain and little to lose if Ameri- 
can teachers turned to such works as these by com- 
petent native musicians for their teaching and 
study materials. 

If the reader is interested in making a start with 
these works of a man who was so prominent in the 
first half a century of life for the New England 


Fantasia and Fugue 


in 
D Minor. 
H.M. DUNHAM 
Allegro. Op 19. 


F 


Conservatory we suggest IN MEMORIAM first, INvo- 
CATION to be added second, ELEVATION third, and 
then the second book of TWELVE CHURCH AND RE- 
CITAL Pieces. Anyone can make a success of the 
IN MEMORIAM but if a player can play INVOCATION 
in a way to carry his entire audience into a hushed 
stillness, he’s a true artist and has passed the stud- 
ent age. 


Fugue. 


Moderato. 
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Most of our readers recall the delightful mem- 
oirs of Mr. Dunham which were published in these 
pages some seasons ago. The complete series, with 
many interesting illustrations added, have been 
preserved in book form as a memorial to Mr. Dun- 
ham, one of America’s great musicians who was as 
great in character as he was delightful—THE 
Ieprvor. 


On Criticism 
By 0. ALBERT SCHOLIN 






N ITS ORDINARY acceptance to 
many people criticism means 
fault-finding. Webster says, 
“Oriticism is the art of judging 
with knowledge and propriety, of 
a] the beauties and faults of works 
7 of art or literature.” We have 
another definition of criticism: 
“A minute examination of any 
AA subject with a view to ascertain- 
ing and manifesting merits and 
faults.” Dryden said, “By criticism, as it was first 
instituted by Aristotle, is meant a standard of 
judging well.” 

It seems then that criticism is not necessarily 
fault-finding. It is something more than a mere 
opinion expressed without warrant or reason. It 
should not be indiscriminate in praise nor in cen- 
sure. It is removed in the highest application from 
the question of like or dislike. It must be alto- 
gether impersonal, guided by knowledge and ex- 
perience, without any consideration of policy ex- 
cept that dictated by fairness and courtesy. 
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Criticism arouses public interest, aids in the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and thus increases the 
desire to study and to know music so as to appre- 
ciate its beauties. It helps to encourage and estab- 
lish good taste by commending works of real merit 
and by showing wherein others do not measure up 
to a good standard. It has all the influence and 
authority of a good instructor, in advising what to 
cultivate and what to avoid. It serves as a mirror 
by means of which performers, if they so desire, 
may see themselves as others see them. 

Kven adverse criticism rightly accepted has its 
advantages. It creates interest and is always con- 
structive because it indicates possibilities for im- 
provement. Big minds welcome honest criticism, 
small minds usually resent it. Like advice, it is 
often asked for but rarely relished. 

One needs the finer temperament in order to get 
the finest out of music. But musicians should so 
control their temperament as to be willing to profit 
by constructive criticism. We only become aware 
of our faults by getting into the presence of a stand- 
ard or ideal more perfect than the one we have real- 
ized. 

The death of an artist is reached when he feels 
he is perfect. An artist must always have a goal. 
When he has reached that goal, he must raise it still 
higher. There is no limit to progress. 

The radio and phonograph have opened a channel 
for us to hear good music. We may now sit in our 
home and enjoy a symphony concert. 

A music critic for one of the newspapers in 
Canada visits some church every Sunday morning 
unknown to anyone. The following Saturday he 
gives a review of what he has heard and criticizes 
the work of choir and organist. What would it 
mean to all of us if we had a competent critic in 
every city of fair size to do that? 


An Editor cannot formulate a set of rules to govern his thinking, his 


writing or his consideration of any subject. 


He must use his own judg- 


ment at the time a matter comes to his attention and not be subject to 


domination or dictation from any source. 


He is like the sculptor or the 


painter in that his work is not done by rule of thumb but is highly 


individualistic. 


There is a great distinction between running comment 


which discusses a basic principle or industry collectively, and running 
comment which is free sales advertising for some company, product or 
individual. An Editor, if he publishes a paper worth reading, must com- 
ment on questions of public interest which affect national stability, in- 


dustrial growth, payrolls, investments, ete. 


Such comment should repre- 


sent the Editor’s personal opinion whether he writes it himself or copies 


it, thereby giving it his approval. 


—MANUFACTURER & INDUSTRIAL NEWS BUREAU 











A Novel Four-Manual Idea 


A Builder’s Idea of a Normal Three-Manual Organ with a Fourth 
Manual Playing Three Abnormally Free Divisions 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 


>URING the course of sev- 
\ eral talks with Mr. C. 
Seibert Losh the design of 

a moderate-sized four- 

manual organ, suited pri- 
marily to concert purposes, Came up 
for discussion. Our readers are 
probably familiar with some of Mr. 
Losh’s ideas concerning seven-octave 
keyboards, which permit of playing 
the entire organ, including Pedal, on 
the bottom manual, since he has ex- 
pressed himself in our pages con- 
cerning this in no uncertain terms. 

Whether we agree with the seven- 
octave idea or not, I believe he has 
developed something in the hypo- 
thetical scheme we are now discuss- 
ing that will bear the closest scru- 
tiny and study, and I make so bold 
as to say that certain features of it 
appear to me a distinct advance on 
the conventional moderate-sized 
four-manual scheme with which 
most of us are familiar. 

The possibilities for the flexible, 
artistic, and convenient handling of 
a limited amount of tonal material as 
presented in this scheme are surely 
much greater than with a more con- 
ventional layout. Here are all the 
advantages of dual expression that 
Dr. Audsley loved so well to preach 
about, without any of its attendant 
difficulties and confusions. Also 
the segregation of various classes of 
tone under separate and independent 
expression, which may be combined 
with a perfectly solid, orthodox and 
conventional three-manual organ. 

The Great, Swell, Choir, and 
Pedal divisions are so nearly stand- 
ard as to cause not the slightest em- 
barrassment or confusion to a visit- 
ing recitalist; the novel features are 
confined to the Solo manual. Let 
us hear from Mr. Losh: 





“The specification represents an 
attempt to apply to a conservative 


organistic style of organ, some of the 
color and flexibility possible to the 
modern instrument, without imperil- 
ing the characteristic color of 
traditional organ tone. This scheme 
proposes to provide a Great, Swell, 
and Choir along the lines of the or- 
gan as developed to the end of the 
nineteenth century, and in addition, 
to divide the Solo organ, as usually 
built in the last thirty years, into 
three special divisions, available as 
divisions to the other manuals. 

“The first division is a Grand 
Chorus of seven Diapason voices, a 
sort of organ mixture in the grand 
sense, of which the ranks are sepa- 
rately available and which may be 
drawn as a unit to the several man- 
uals. This, being an enclosed di- 
vision of foundational tone, may 
very well represent a separate de- 
partment in the instrument, in which 
the Great organ is also furnished 
with the conventional unenclosed 
bright Diapasons and Mixtures. 

“In like manner, the more pun- 
gent and assertive strings of the or- 
gan are arranged in one group with 
its home location on the solo, but 
available as a separate department 
to the other manuals. This depart- 
ment is furnished with a new chor- 
us-reed tone representing the smooth 
but harmonically rich quality of the 
unstopped French Horn, a quality of 
marvelous blending powers, especial- 
ly with string tone. Verging to- 
ward a smooth Gamba, it imparts a 
meaty richness to the division as 
Strings. 

“The inclusion of a 4’ Tibia is al- 
so new in this plan; but we consider 
that it has been well established that 
large-scale flutes are perfectly ab- 
sorbed into a string tone to the en- 
hancement of string quality, and 
that it does not impart a flute quality. 
This will be better understood when 
it is accepted that the most powerful 





harmonic in a string is the octave or 
first overtone, and that thus the 4’ 


Tibia, in itself foundational, is a 
factor actually enhancing the string- 
iness of the strings. 

“The separate enclosure and con- 
trol of a brass chorus presents ad- 
vantages for this important element 
not to be otherwise obtained. These 
voices may be added unobtrusively 
to any department, with the shutters 
closed, and brought to a dominating 
climax with the greatest smoothness 
and with no sacrifice of crashing 
contrasts, when that is desired. 

“In this four-manual disposition 
of the material, the organist thus ac- 
quires a control and flexibility possi- 
ble only to a six-manual design, 
without the complications of control 
of a six-manual. 

“It will be seen that the organist 
can perform conventional organ 
music from Praetorius to Guilmant 
in the accepted registration and 
routine, but that he may also have 
these floating divisions available to 
his principal manuals for either 
color-making or power, in orchestral 
transcriptions or for the perform- 
ance of the more brilliant modern 
compositions. 

“We feel strongly that the modern 
organ with its more colorful voices 
is far more of an 8’-tone instrument 
than the older style organ, that we 
may acquire the necessary brilliancy 
and power of tone without reliance 
upon mixture-work for that purpose, 
and that the mixture-work provided 
is aimed at harmonic synthesis and 
specific color. 

“In other words we prefer to 
think of the various voices in the 
organ as ensemble material rather 
than chorus material. 

“We also consider that any first- 
class organ is provided with octave 
couplers to all departments and that 
these couplers are a part of the en- 
semble, and with the proper incre- 
ment of scale ratio, the muddiness 
of the 16’ couplers and the screech 
of the 4’ couplers may be complete- 
ly avoided. We submit, however, 
that this is by no means possible 
with the scales of the tracker or- 

















THEORETICAL 
Proposed by 
Mr. C. SEIBERT LosH 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 44 
Gedecket (G) 
Viola (S) 
Dulciana (C) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Viola (S) 
32 COR PROFUNDA 44 
16 Cor Profunda 
GREAT: 
16 GEDECKT 61 
8 DIAPASON 61 
CLARABELLA 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
IV FOURNITURE 244 
8 FRENCH TRUMPET 61 
Chimes (C) 


SWELL: 
16 - VIOLA 97% 

8 DIAPASON 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SPITZ. CELESTE 2r 134 
Viola 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOR CELESTE %3 

4. HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
Viola 

III DOLCE CORNET 183 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: 
16 DULCIANA 97 

8 DIAPASON 73 
CONGERT PLUTE %3 
Dulciana 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 PLUTE 7% 


Dulciana 
2 2/3 Dulciana 
2 Dulciana 


8 CLARINET 73 
COR ANGLAIS %3 
HARP 61 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 


SOLO: 
GRAND CHORUS 
8 PRIME 7%3 
1/3 QUINT 73 
OCTAVE %3 
TWELFTH 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
3/5 SEVENTEENTH 61 
1/3 NINETEENTH 61 
RING 
GAMBA 7%3 
G CELESTE 73 
VIOLA %3 
V. CELESTE Vs 
CORNO DI VIOLA 
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4 TIBIA 73 
Tremulant 

4’ Melody Coupler 

16’ Melody Coupler 

Brass ANCILLARY 

16 TRUMPET 97 


58 Trumpet 
TROMBA NOVA 73 
4 Trumpet 
COUPLERS 


On Stop-AcTION : 

(8’ unless otherwise noted) 

To Ped.: B. N. D. 

To Gt.: B. D. 

Te Se.: BN. 

To Ch.: B. N. 

To D.:; 4D, 16D. 

On STANDARD COUPLER-ACTION : 
P: G.S.C.L. 4’G.4’S. 

G: 10S. 16C.. I'L. 

S.C.L. 4’G. 4’S. 4’L. 

S: 19S. &. 1.43. 

8. , Oe Oe ey 

Lt t.S. ©. 
CRESCENDOS: 

Ss. Cc. B.D. N. Kew. 

The abbreviations used are: 
B—Brass Ancillary ; 

D—Grand Chorus Ancillary ; 
N—String organ. All others are 
self-explanatory. 

[Readers will note the two types 
ot couplers, one of which is on stop- 
action, so to speak, and is in turn 
acted upon by the one-section coup- 
Jers of the manual concerned. The 
others are on the usual coupler ac- 
tion and are not operated upon by 
other couplers. Thus if we use the 
String Ancillary 8’ coupler to the 
Swell manual and then operate the 
16’ S-S and 4’ S-S couplers, these 
latter operate also on the String An- 
cillary and we have the String An- 
cillary at 16’, 8’, and 4’. But if we 
operate 8’C-G coupler (which is on 
the standard coupler action) and 
use the 4’C-G coupler at the same 
time, the latter does not in turn act 
through to the 8’C-G coupler to play 
the Choir at 4’ pitch on the Great 
manual.—T.S.B. ] 
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gans, which were never designed 
for the use of octave couplers. 
“Many organists have found that 
modern string tone is beautifully 
effective and balanced when coupled 
at 16’ and 4’, and when it is con- 
sidered that the increment of the 
scale in string tone has been greatly 
adjusted so that treble pipes are 
larger and bass smaller, it will be 
understood somewhat that a similar 
revision in the scales of other stops 
improves the ensemble with couplers. 
Anyone who has worked with har- 
monic synthesis to any great extent 
has discovered the importance of this 
principle. The use of couplers is 
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never more or less than harmonic 
synthesis of derived material. 

“At any rate, we now have coup- 
lers on all organs and no law or 
pedantic cure will prevent any or- 
ganist from using them on every and 
all occasions. 

“The best thing to do is to re- 
adjust the scale-increment ratio for 
the modern organ, with its couplers. 
Reducing scale in the bass does not 
necessarily reduce volume but indeed 
gives its greater definition and 
clarity. Conversely, increasing the 
treble scale affords sufficient vo'ume 
without shrillness and both elements 
fall into a tutti with couplers with 
perfect coalescence.” 

One of Mr. Losh’s statements 
may not be clear without further ex- 
planation. He says: “We prefer to 
think of the various voices in the or- 
gan as ensemble material rather 
than chorus material.” By this he 
means that any of the mutation 
voices may be used effectively with 
any reasonable combination of other 
stops. 

The IV Mixture need not be used 
only with the Diapason chorus and 
be suitable and effective only with 
that chorus. Mr. Losh’s theory is 
that it should be possible to use all 
stops or any group of stops in effec- 
tive combination, of course within 
some reasonable limits. 

The matter of the octave couplers 
is a little beside the discussion at 
hand but I would like to say that I 
only partially agree with this broad 
and general use of 16’ and 4’ coup- 
lers on all divisions of the organ. 
Certainly if the Great is developed 
tonally along the lines given in this 
stoplist there will be small need for 


either 16’ or 4 couplers on this 
manual when the full Great is 
drawn. It seems to me quite im- 


possible to believe that any adjust- 
ment of the scale ratio would enable 
a 16’ register to be used with a 16’ 
coupler and the resulting 32’ tone 
on the manual not sound muddy and 
entirely too thick. I would like to 
see an actual demonstration before 
I would believe it possible. 


To return to considerations of the 
really important and unique features 
of this layout, I would be greatly in- 
terested and pleased to hear from 
any who may have caught something 
of the fascination this plan holds for 
me, as to whether they consider it 
would be worth while to go to the 
extra expense of duplexing all the 
Solo organ stops on the various di- 
visions to which they may be 
coupled. As the plan is now con- 
ceived it is possible to couple all or 
any part of the Brass Ancillary, let 
us say, independently to the Swell 
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manual, while at the same time all 
or any part of the Grand Chorus 
may be coupled to the Great manual, 
and all or any part of the String di- 
vision may be coupled independently 
to the Choir manual. But the Solo 
organ would then have drawn upon 
it all the stops that were so coupled 
to the various other manuals, and it 
could not be used independently as a 
separate division of its own. To 
make this possible would involve 
the great additional expense of at 
least duplexing, or probably unify- 
ing, all the Solo organ registers, 
making about fifty additional stops; 
and it is a question which I have not 
yet settled to my own satisfaction as 
to whether the small additional use- 
fulness of the Solo organ materials 
would warrant the greatly increased 
expense. 

Very possibly all legitimate de- 
mands, and a great many not to be 
classified in that manner, could be 
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met with the present layout of the 
Solo organ in three independent di- 
visions, and to provide further 
facilities would only be to add com- 
plication rather than convenience. 
There may be some other disposition 
possible that is still simple from a 
mechanical standpoint, and yet be an 
improvement that neither Mr. Losh 
nor I have thought of. I should 
most heartily welcome suggestions 
for improvement. 

This plan for a four-manual is 
still on paper, where changes, ad- 
ditions, and betterments can always 
be made inexpensively; but I am 
looking forward with much interest 
to the time when either Mr. Losh or 
some other builder will be called up- 
on to build an organ essentially 
along the lines given in the accom- 
panying stoplist. I believe it will 
mark a real step forward in organ 
design. 


The Verdict is: Guilty 


A Personal Letter About the Unprecedented Things They are 
Guilty of Having Accomplished in Atlantic City 
By FIRMIN SWINNEN 


OU ASK what I am doing 

) here? Well, having the 
yj} time of my life. Not in 
~—~> the ocean—my bathing suit 
ol still can be sold as slightly- 
used—but in the Auditorium; or 
better, in and around this great or- 
gan. 

The first thought one gets on en- 
tering this huge building is, ‘“Noth- 
ing will sound in here—too vast.” 
That’s what I thought. 

After starting to play the organ I 
changed my mind quickly. 

I came here with the firm inten- 
tion to rest and get away from heat 
and everything. I managed pretty 
well the first: week, then started to 
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NOTE: When Einstein announced 
the theory of relativity the world di- 
vided itself into two camps, one of 
which promptly forgot all about it; 
but the other kept on talking more 
and more. When Col. Lindbergh 
brought new glories to American 
manhoed, only his enemies had any 
notion of wanting to stop talking 
about it. 

This noble achievement in Atlan- 
tic City is comparable to an Einstein 
theory or a Lindbergh feat. 

Mr. Einstein did not originate all 
the elements of the relativity theory; 
he merely put together the theories 
and facts of innumerable others, as- 
sembling them into a new theory of 





look for a practise organ, which I 
got through the kindness of Senator 
Richards. I then started inevitably 
to talk shop with the Senator (which 
I fearlessly could do, as I am not 
looking for a job). And then my 
supposed rest-cure turned into the 
regular practise on a three-manual 
organ, plus playing on the huge 
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his own. Col. Lindbergh did not in- 
vent the airplane that took him to 
Paris; he merely worked more care- 
fully than any other aviator had ever 
been able to do in using the machin- 
ery, inventions, ideas, and experi- 
ences of all other members of the 
aviation industry. 

Do you know who built St. Paul’s 
Cathedral? Probably not, but we all 
know Sir Christopher Wren de- 
signed it. Now the chief designer 
of the Atlantic City Convention Hall 
organ is Senator Emerson L. Rich- 
ards, and the chief builder of that 
organ is Midmer-Losh Inc. The 
other designers, upon whose work 
and ideas Senator Richards drew 
without limit, are too numerous to 
mention; the other builders and fac- 
tories whose ideas and products 
were back of Midmer-Losh Inc. are 
equally innumerable. The great fact 
in this case is not that Senator Rich- 
ards and Midmer-Losh Inc. were 
one hundred per cent originators, but 
that the Senator had the imagination 
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Auditorium organ to the extent of 
coming home a few nights—or 
mornings—a week at 4 o’clock, just 
a step ahead of the milkman. 

On account of the American Fair 
the Auditorium organ is not free for 
use until eleven at night, and before 
one explores only a couple of 
manuals a few hours just fly by. 

The first thing one notices on 
reaching the console is the unfortu- 
nate location of it. But we all know 
from experience no organ architect 
or organ builder is to be blamed for 
this. However, this will be remedied 
to a great extent, when the five- 
manual console on the other end of 
the stage is in use; it has a 150-foot 
cable and can be moved to the 
center of the stage. 

The main difficulty for the organ- 
ist at the seven-manual console will 
be his balance between manuals—a 
job which in my mind has to be done 


and the builder had the unprecedent- 
ed courage to try this thing. And 
they have succeeded. 


Those among us who think the 
whole thing is nonsense will pass 
over Mr. Swinnen’s letter; those of 
us who want to be fully informed 
of the organ world’s most promising 
ideas and experiments, will study his 
remarks diligently. 

Mr. Firmin Swinnen is one of our 
great concert organists. He has had 
an unusually liberal experience with 
organs in America and also in Eur- 
ope and England. He went to Atlan- 
tic City to wsit the Atlantic Ocean 
and have a rest from organ matters. 
But that Convention Hall organ got 
the better of him and after innumer- 
able hours m hearing and playing it, 
he records his impressions for the 
benefit of organists and builders 
whose privilege it will probably not 
be to hear or play this greatest 
achievement of the whole world of 
organ building. 

These then are the reasons back 
of our continued discussion of the 
Atlantic City organ—should any 
reader feel it necessary for the edi- 
torial staff to gwe a reason for dis- 
cussing the greatest series of experi- 
ments ever dreamed by mortal man. 

What does this tremendous or- 
gan mean to the average village or- 
ganist? I do not know; that depends 
entirely upon the latter’s character. 
IVhat did it mean to the average 
American village lad when Col. Lind- 
bergh set the whole world aflame 
with admiration? 

Tt is a pleasure to publish Mr. 
Swinnen’s letter. 


—T.S.B. 
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with the assistance of a brother or- 
ganist listening. Considering the 
distance from the console to some ot 
the chambers, varying from 70 to 
325 feet, anybody will admit there is 
some balancing to be done. How- 
ever, let us at once take the fear out 
of this to a great extent, as there 
are in every chamber of the organ 
enough pedal registers to balance the 
manual work. In the console the 
location of these pedal stops is clear- 
ly indicated. 

Now this console is a marvel of 
common-sense lay-out and simplicity. 

I hear someone ask, “How can 
you use the word simplicity for a 
huge console like this one?”’. Well, 
simplicity, once more; that’s what it 
is. Simplicity, multiplied by “a lot 
of it” leaves it simplicity. You know 
at a glance where the flutes are; but 
instead of a couple as on an ordinary 
organ, here you have a handful. 

One look tells you the location of 
the reeds, Diapasons, and strings; 
they are located where you would 
find them on any well-designed con- 
sole. The only difference is, again, 
you can take them by the dozen— 
and let me tell you, none is like his 
next brother; all are different. 
Here the console ceases to be your 
friend, and it is up to you to pick 
the stop of the same family which 
blends best with the particular com- 
bination in which you want to use it. 

There is so much of everything 
that any organist who thinks and is 
sure he has got pretty near every- 
thing he could get out of a fair-sized 
organ will—if he tries to be on the 
level with himself—admit that the 
possibilities with such an amount of 
stops is nothing short of limitless. 

On seating yourself at the console 
you are surrounded by a group of 
interested spectators, and if you look 
out of the corner of your eye you 
can read on their faces a certain 
anxiety, like a defendant in court, to 
know what the verdict is to be. 

I do not know, nor much care, 
what others may think of my per- 
sonal opinions, but I pronounce— 

A verdict of— 

Guilty. 

Guilty: of building the largest in- 
strument that has ever been built or 
perhaps ever will again be tried. 

Guilty: of daring to do a multi- 
tude of things which general opinion 
called crazy. 

Guilty: of doing just that and get- 
ting away with it. 

Guilty: of making a seven-manual 
console, and compelling everybody to 
admit it is not at all out of reach. 

Guilty: of making a couple of 
seven-octave manuals—on which the 
writer was caught playing on the 
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very top five minutes after hitting 
the bench, without realizing it! 

Guilty: for not making more of 
them that way. 

Guilty: of daring to submit a pipe 
to a 100-inch pressure and making 
it produce a musical tone. 

Guilty: of daring to jump to the 
other extreme in having a section on 
low 3-inch pressure. 

Guilty: of pointing the finger in 
the direction of so many innovations 
—some of them 100% experiments 
—and making a go of it. 

After all the indictments we might 
well consider a little leniency, and 
set them free to “go and repeat.” 
But I reserve one “Guilty” for those 
who are talking their heads off about 
impossibilities, without even seeing 
or hearing these innovations. 

I had thought, before getting ac- 
quainted with the organ, one needed 
days and days to get in playing 
shape with the console. A complete 
player needs only a few hours on an 
average organ to play his war- 
horses. It should not take much 
more time here. 

The four lower manuals are just 
as plain and common-sense as the 
average organ, only there is more of 
everything. 

I dare to say this console is not at 
all as difficult and troublesome as 
some big-looking small organs with 
a lot of duplications and borrowings 
where you don’t know whether a 
certain stop is a ‘““Union-member in 
good standing” (playing only one 
job at the time) or whether this par- 
ticular stop is a “Rat”, doing odd 
jobs and playing overtime without 
remuneration and without deliver- 
ing the goods. 

And what of the combination pis- 
tons? Who forbids the use of 
them? And if anybody wants more 
of them, I would like to know why. 

And, by Jove, the couplers are 
located with the stops to which they 
belong! Score one! 

The engraving of the stop-tongues 
is particularly commendable. As 
much as can be done of the name is 
engraved in large letters, the full 
name in small letters. 

The stop tongues are level on the 
bottom rows, gradually declining as 
they mount, until the top rows are 
very much declined; there is not a 
single tablet, out of the 1200 odd, 
which cannot be read at a glance. 


The problem of the order of loca- 
tion of the crescendo shoes has been 
solved by having them all indepen- 
dent. A quite delightful thing is the 
reversed crescendo action, one open- 
ing and another closing at the same 
time with the same shoe. Imagine 
the effect, sweeping, so to say, the 
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tone through this vast building. One 
can almost imagine the sound waves 
outside the building. I think every- 
body will like this. 

That scheme of four different reg- 
ister crescendos, and at the same 
time having a few of the manuals 
unaffected, should appeal to any- 
body who knows how to use this 
pedal whenever he pleases. 


At the present time only the Great 
organ can be considered finished, 
with a few reeds. When the full 
Great is played one would bet his 
last penny that there are also a 
number of reeds with it. Quite the 
contrary. The full Great, without 
reeds, sounds as brilliant and power- 
ful as anything I have ever heard. 

Not much chance here for a crank 
on Diapason tone. If you don’t like 
this one, take the next one—dozens 
of them. Out of ten organists no 
two will agree on the same kind of 
Diapason. After all, what’s the use 
of talking yourself hoarse on things 
like flatting, cut-ups, nicking, etc., 
etc.’ At the end it all depends on 
who makes the tone. The name only 
tells us what was expected in a gen- 
eral way. 

Incidentally, the tuners are up 
against it, just like in every organ- 
building job. We all know tuning 
and regulating is a tedious and 
nerve-racking job. So mused one of 
the Auditorium employees working 
on the floor. He thought tuning 
even an average register was “crack- 
ing his bean” but he thought noth- 
ing was out of the ordinary when he 
drove his truck through the building 
without a muffler! Talk about selec- 
tive ears! The conditions of 
finishing an organ are the same all 
over this little earth. 

On looking over the Swell one 
notices the great number of muta- 
tions, and wonders whether they all 
have a practical reasons for being 
there in such number. They have. 

A gorgeous, fiery tone. Especially 
the 30” Trumpet family. There is 
also a Cornopean family on 15” 
pressure, plus an abundance of foun- 
dations ; and one will see these muta- 
tions are very much needed. 

One step up is the Solo. This is 
called Solo because everybody does 
it. This is not of the variety of a 
couple of celestes, a flute of voting- 
age, English and French Horns, and 
an overpowering Tuba. It is an or- 
gan in itself, abounding in every- 
thing one can wish for in addition 
to the traditional Solo. 

I should not forget the Solo reeds 
which give one a thrill not soon to be 
forgotten. The Solo reeds and the 
Fanfare are at present the only 
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reeds in more or less finished con- 
dition. 

The fact that there are close to 
two hundred reeds to be finished, 
will give an idea of the magnitude 
of this work. One of the men told 
me no one of them had been up in 
a certain chamber for the last three 
months. Time and quietness seem 
to be the main things needed there. 

An organist once told me there 
was nothing but loud tone in the or- 
gan. That’s the wrong idea. There 
are plenty of soft voices. 

One of the organ’s greatest merits, 
and a proot of the thoroughness 
with which Senator Richards went 
at the job of designing, is in the 
beauty of these soft tones. 

In the Echo organ there is a group 
of Conical Flutes, and again so 
many of them that the effect pro- 
duced is just plain marvelous. 

For sheer beauty, my pets are the 
Gemshorn family on the Choir and 
—Well, I may as well stop this 
letter. It starts to look like an 
article, and | would not be the right 
man to give a true and correct de- 
scription of this giant instrument. 
My supply of superlatives is limited, 
and I would need as great a supply 
as there is variety in this organ. 

As a method of reducing, take a 
trip through the organ—up and 
down, right and left. I spent three 
hours that way once and there were 
still places to go. 

Concerning the unbelievers: I my- 
self was at one time, in doubt about 
many innovations. (Between you 
and me and a lamp-post, long ago I 
found out that the only good quality 
| possess is to admit when I am 
licked. ) 

Some features you and I might 
not care for, but someone else might. 

This is exactly what this organ is 
supposed to be, and what is expected 
ot it. 

Using the word expected here 
brings to mind that the whole outlay 
of this instrument must have been— 

We expect it to come out this way; 

We expect to have this or that re- 
sult. 

As far as can be judged at present 
everything came out as we expected, 
and perhaps much better. 

From the time the Auditorium 
was built, the big problem was how 
to have an instrument to fill this im- 
mense space with music to a certain 
musical quality and unending 
variety. The whole proposition was 
a problem, and a big one. That 


word problem is now growing smaller 
and smaller, as the organ gradually 
nears completion, and should as far 
as can be judged at present, soon be 
displaced by a word called: Solved. 
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PEDAL: V 6. 


32 


16 


FQ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
UNIvERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Aecolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

81. R 108. S 113. B 21. P 6939. 
R10. S 28. 
Diapason-W 
Bourdon 
DIAPASON-W 56w32’ 
DIAPASON-M 56m 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 61 GGGG 
Bourdon (S) 
CONTRABASS 44 
Viole (C) 
Gamba (L) 
Gemshorn (S) 
Diapason-W 
Bourdon 
3ourdon (S$) 
Contrabass 
Viole (C) 
1/3 Diapason-M 
Diapason-M 
Bourdon 
HARMONICS 160 
15-17-19-21-22 
Trombone 
Fagotto (C) 
TROMBONE 68r32’ 
Fagotto (C) 
Posaune (S) 
Trombone 
Trombone 














CONTENT 

V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
indivisible control, one or more ranks 
of pipes. 

R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism control- 
ling Voices, extensions, 
duplexings, etc. 

B—BORROW: A second use of any 
Rank of pipes, whether by extension, 
duplexing, or unification. 

P—PIPE: Pipe-work only, 
not included. 


Borrows, 


Percussion 


DIVISIONS 
A—Accompaniment 
B—Bombarde 


fr—free reed 
h—harmonic 
hw—high wind 
lw—low wind 


C—Choir 

E—Echo m—metal 
f’—Fanfare om—open metal 
G—Great ow—open wood 


r—reeds 
rs—repeat stroke 
2r—two rank, etc. 


H—Harmonic 
I—CelestIal 


L—SoLo 

N--StriNg s—sharp 
O—Orchestral sb—stopped bass 
P—Pedal sm—stopped metal 
R—GregoRian ss—single stroke 
S—Swell sw—stopped wood 


t—tin 

te—tenor C 
th—triple harm. 
uex—unexpressive 


T—Trombone 
U—Unit Augment- 
ation 


VARIOUS 


v—very 

b—bars w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood and 
ee—cres, chamber metal 


wr—wood reed 
"—-wind pressure 
‘—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 
SCALE EXAMPLES 
40x40—Dimension of wood pipe. 
14”—Diameter of metal pipe. 
41—-Seale number. 
42b—Based on No. 42 Scale. 
46-42—-Scale 46 at bass end, flared back 
to Scale 42 at treble end. 
2/3c—Coned to lose 2/3rd of diameter. 
2/9f—Flatting 2/9th of circumfrence. 
The relative dynamic strengths are in- 
dicated by the usual series ppp to fff. 


dh—double har- 

monic 
dl—double languid 
f—flat 














GREAT: V 20. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


16 
8 
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R29. S 23. 
DIAPASON 61 
DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-2 61 
DIAPASON-3 61 
FLUTE HARMONIC 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
QUINT 61 
OCTAVE-1 61 
OCTAVE-2 61 
TENTH 61 
TWELFTH 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
HARMONICS 244 
17-19-21-22 





[eX PRESSIVE 


4 
SWELL: V 24. R 32. 


16 


8 


4 


a ww 


16 


CHOIR: V 18. 


16 
8 


2 
2 
| 


ca) 
™~ 
vo 


2/3 
3/5 


GEDECKT 61 

VIOLA 61 

FLUTE 61 

PLEIN JEU 427 
15-19-22-26-29-33-36 

TROMBA 61 

TROMBA 61 

TROMBA 61 

Harp (C) 

Chimes (L) 

Harp-Celesta (C) 

S 26. 

BOURDON 73 

GEMSHORN 7: 

GEIGEN DIAPASON 73 

HOHLFLOETE 73 

ROHRFLOETE 73 

FLAUTO DOLCE 73 

FLUTE CELESTE 61 

SALICIONAL 73 

VOIX CELESTE 7%3 

ECHO GAMBA 73 

ECHO CELESTE 73 

FLUTE 73 

GEIGEN 73 

VIOLINA 73 

TWELFTH 61 

FIFTEENTH 61 

DOLCE CORNET 305 
1-8-12-15-17 

CHORUS MIXTURE 305 
15-19-22-26-29 ‘ 

POSAUNE 73 

CORNOPEAN 73 

FRENCH TRUMPET 73 

OBOE 73 

VOX HUMANA 73 

CLARION 73 

Harp (C) 

Harp-Celesta (C) : 

Tremulant 

R 21. 

VIOLE 73 

DIAPASON 73 

CONCERT FLUTE 73 

COR DE NUIT 73 

DULCET 2r 146 

UNDA MARIS 61 | 

DULCIANA 73 7 

FLUTE 73 

GEMSHORN 73 

NASARD 61 

PICCOLO 61 

TIERCE 61 


S 20. 


le a 
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1 1/3 LARIGOT 61 
IV DULCIANA MIXTURE 
183 
15-17-19-22 
16 FAGOTTO 73132’ 
8 TRUMPET 73 
CLARINET 61 
ORCH. OBOE 61 
HARP 61 
4 Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 
SOLO: V 13. R 16. 
16 GAMBA 73 
8 FLAUTO MIRABILIS 7%3 
GAMBA 73 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
AETHERIAL CELESTE 
2r 146 
4 ORCH. FLUTE 7% 
GAMBA 73 
Ill CORNET DE VIOLE 183 
10-12-15 
16 CORNO DI BASSETTO 
73 
8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
4 TUBA CLARION 73 
8 Harp (C) 
CHIMES 25 
4 Harp-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant ~ 
COUPLERS 28: 
Ped vGS-CL. 25, 2c. 42e. 
Gt.: 16S. 16’C. 16’L. 
SCL. 4S... Ce. 2: 
Sw.c 167s. i. 4S: 


S 16. 


Che ies. AG. SL. 4S, 4c. 
Solo: 167. ‘G: #4. 
ACCESSORIES 


54 Combons—10 each for Great, 
Swell, Choir, 8 each for Pedal, Solo, 
full-organ. 

4 Combon Couplers—coupling cer- 
tain selected Pedal combons to 
manual combons to produce suitable 
bass effects. 

Crescendos 5: G.S.C.L. Register. 

Cancels 3: 16’ stops off manuals, 
32’ stops off Pedal, full-organ. 


Reversible: all shutters to Swell 


shoe, Full Organ. 

About half the organ is for later 
installation. 

The Pedal 32’ Bourdon is derived 
from the 16’ Bourdon which has 
been carried down five pipes below 
C to G—a practise described by Dr. 
Parnes on page 283 of T.A.O. for 


May 1932. 

AQ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 
Acolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

V 107. R 141. S 125. B 18. P 8676. 

PEDAL: V 17. R 21. S 35. 

The builder’s own emphasis is 
herewith followed in distinguishing 
registers from stops; to make deri- 
vations the more readily apparent to 
our readers the name of the parent 
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register is used for each derived 
stop. Notice that none of the 32’s is 
resultant. 
32 Bourdon 
Contrabass 
Violone (G) 
21 1/3 Quint 
16 DIAPASON 32m 
OPEN WOOD 32 
BOURDON 44w32’ 
Gedeckt (C) 
CONTRABASS 56-32’ 
Violone (G) 
Geigen (S) 
Dulciana (C) 
10 2/3 QUINT 56 
8 PRINCIPAL 32 
OPEN FLUTE 32 
Gedeckt (C) 
Contrabass 
Violone (G) 
Geigen (S) 
6 2/5 TIERCE 32 
1/3 Quint 
+ SUPER-OCTAVE 32 
FLUTE 32 
Gedeckt (C) 
WALDFLOETE 32 
HARMONICS 160 
15-17-19-21-22 
32 Bombarde 
16 TROMBONE 32 
BOMBARDE 44r32’ 
Posaune (L) 
Trumpet (S) 
8 TROMBA 32 
Trumpet (S) 
4 CLARION 32 
2 CLARINA 32 
GREAT: V 26. R 35. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
32 VIOLONE 61 
16 DIAPASON 61 
BOURDON 61 
10 2/3 QUINT 61 
8 DIAPASON-1 61 
DIAPASON-2 61 
DIAPASON-3 61 
FL. HARMONIOUE 61 
STOPPED FLUTE 61 
VIOLA 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
5 1/3 QUINT 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
PRINCIPAL 61 
FL. COUVERTE 61 
1/3 TIERCE 61 
2/3 QUINT 61 
2/7 SEPTIEME 61 
SUPER-OCTAVE 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
VI HARMONICS 366 
12-15-17-19-21-22 
V FOURNITURE 305 
19-22-24-26-29 
16 TRUMPET 61 
8 TROMBA 61 
TRUMPET 61 
4 CLARION 61 
SWELL: V 26. R 36. 
16 MELODIA 73 


cr 


aw 


J) 


S 26. 


WD WW UI 


S 26. 
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GEIGEN 73 
8 DIAPASON 7%3 
CLARIBEL FLUTE 73 
FL. A CHEMINEE 73 
MELODIA 73 
POU LE CELESTE 73 
GEIGEN 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
AEOLINE 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
§ 1/3 QUINT FLUTE 73 
4 OCTAVE 7%3 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
VIOLA 73 
2 2/3 NASARD 61 
2 OCTAVIN 61 
PLEIN JEU 488 
12-15-19-22-26-29-33-36 
IV MIXTURE 244 
12-15-19-22 
16 TRUMPET 73 
8 FRENCH TRUMPET 73 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
4 CLARION 7%3 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 23. R 28. S 23. 
16 GEDECKT 7%3 
DULCIANA 73 
8 DIAPASON %3 
ERZAHLER 73 
E., CEEESEE 373 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
GEDECKT 73 
VIOLA 73 
DULCET 2r 146 
4 OCTAVE 7%3 
LIEBLICHFLOETE 73 
VIOLA %3 
2/3 NASARD 61 
FLAUTINO 61 
3/5 TIERCE 61 
1/3 LARIGOT 61 
PICCOLO 61 
SESQUIALTERA 305 
12-15-17-19-22 
16 CONTRAFAGOTTO 73 
8 TROMPETTE 73 
CORNO DI BASSETTO 
te 
CORNO D’AMORE 73 
4 CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
SOEO: V 15. R 2. 
UNENCLOSED 
8 TRUMPETTE EN 
CHAMADE 61 
4 CLARION EN 
CHAMADE 61 


ae HR 2 0 
1 


S 16. 


ENCLOSED 

8 DIAPASON 73 
MAJOR FLUTE 73 
GAMBA 73 
G. CELESTE 73 

4 OCTAVE 7%3 

ORCH. FPEULE 33 

GR. FOURNITURE 427 

12-15-17-19-22-26-29 
16 POSAUNE 7%3 
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8 TUBA 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 
5 1/3 QUINT HORN 73 
4 TUBA CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 33: 
Ped.: G.S.C.L. 4’S. 4’C. 4’L. 
Gt.: 16’S. 16’C. 16’L. 
SACL. #3. #U. #1. 
Sw.: 16%. 3.1L. 23. 
Ch.: 16’S. 16’C. 16’L. 

SLL. £3, ©. 41. 

Solo: 16’L. G.L. 4’L. 
ACCESSORIES 

60 Combons—10 for each division 
and 10 full-organ; Pedal under 
Choir manual, full-organ under 
Great manual; first five of each 
group and entire Pedal group are 
duplicated by toe-pistons; Pedal 
combons may be operated at will (by 
onoroff) on second-touch of the 
Great combons. 

Crescendos 6: S. C. L. Gallery 
Great. Gallery Swell. Register. 

Cancels 7: one for each manual, 
Pedal, full-organ, octave-couplers. 

Reversibles 13: 4 to-Pedal coup- 
lers, 3 to-Great couplers, 4 other 
couplers, Pedal 32’ Contrabass, 
Pedal 32’ Bombarde. 

Reversibles with indicators 5: all 
16’ stops and 16’ couplers off, all 
Mixtures off, all reeds off, all 
shutters to Swell shoe, full-organ. 


AS 

—A COMPARISON— 
The stoplists of the two Aeolian- 
Skinner organs now being com- 
pleted for Harvard and Minnesota 
Universities offer much food for 
thought. The idea that two such 
large organs should be purchased in 
these hysterical days rather takes 
the wind out of the sails of those 
who have done their utmost to blow 
the world into a needless chaos. 
The fact of the matter seems merely 
to be that ideas, just like material 
and machinery, wear out and need 
replacement; and if we do not dis- 
cover the worn-out condition in time 
to stop and make repairs and _ re- 
placements, we are as certain to 
have trouble ahead as is the motor- 
ist who persists in going sixty miles 
an hour with a set of thread-bare 
tires. 

Personally I believe most of the 
ideas still in practise in the organ 
world need replacement. They are 
founded on a dead generation. They 
need to be aimed at a complete meet- 
ing of the desires of the generation 
that is just ahead of us. 

At any rate in the absence of Dr. 
Barnes, who at the time these Octo- 
ber materials must be prepared hap- 
pens to be enjoying a_ vacation 
abroad, we present the two stoplists, 
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with the assurance of Mr. G. Don- 
ald Harrison of the Aeolian-Skinner 
organization that they have gone 
through their last possible changes 
and represent not discarded organs 
but organs actually built. It is al- 
ways distasteful to me to see in 
these pages a discarded specification 
—and certainly a specification that 
has not been built but has been re- 
jected in favor of an improved or 
amended specification, is neither as 
important nor as ideal as a specifi- 
cation that has grown ultimately out 
of immature first-thought ideas. 

Mr. Harrison comments interest- 
ingly on the essential differences be- 
tween the services these two instru- 
ments must perform: 

“The Minnesota organ is going 
into an auditorium in which there is 
a stage, the organ being situated 
above the latter and _ speaking 
through a grille in front of the 
proscenium arch; the console will be 
in the orchestral well. Besides the 
normal recitals and teaching, this 
organ will be used with a symphony 
orchestra and as an accompanying 
medium for a large chorus. It 
therefore leans toward the orchestral 
side, and the Solo organ flue-work 
is based upon a string family. 

“On the other hand, the Harvard 
organ is going into a place of wor- 
ship and will be situated in chambers 
running along the sides of the chan- 
cel. It will be used for accompany- 
ing Dr. Davison’s choir of men’s 
voices, for supporting congregation- 
al singing, and for recitals of severe 
organ music. The chancel is cut off 
from the main auditorium by 
screens, and hence is quite confined, 
making it essential to keep the 
power of the several sections within 
reasonable limits. This is one rea- 
son why the Solo organ in the Har- 
vard instrument was made rather 
an enclosed Bombarde or secondary 
Great, so that it could be added to 
the unenclosed Great for congre- 
gational singing and similar uses. 

“The general use of an instru- 
ment naturally influences its design. 
In the case of Harvard University 
this means an organ upon which, 
primarily, pure organ music can be 
played. Nevertheless there are pres- 
ent all Mr. Skinner’s beautiful 
voices. 

“Incidentally there is no 32’ Con- 
trafagotto in the Harvard organ, 
though there is a 32’ Violone, which 
will be quite similar in effect. The 
first use of the 32’ Contrafagotto by 
Mr. Skinner was in the Princeton 
University organ and it came about 
in this way: 

“Dr. Alexander Russell was very 
anxious that a 32’ Violone should 
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be included in the specification, but 
unfortunately there was no room in 
the chambers for such a rank. As 
a substitute Mr. Skinner devised the 
32’ Contrafagotto, which we were 
able to mitre down to a height of 
but 12’. 

“T can assure the reader it is a 
perfect joy to be able to scale, voice, 
and tone-finish a Pedal organ, such 
as the Harvard specification pre- 
sents, which can be built up into a 
structure similar to the manual de- 
partments. Such a Pedal as Har- 
vard is to have may be quite costly 
but it gives the artistic voicer a 
much better opportunity than he can 
hope for often, to make of a Pedal 
organ an artistic entity on a par with 
his work on the manual organs.” 

As our materials recently assem- 
bled on the coupler business have 
proved, there is nothing like agree- 
ment in the organ world on any 
point; undoubtedly it is all the bet- 
ter. Sometimes opinions _ reflect 
nothing other than ignorance of 
what the most advanced among us 
are doing, but there are many other 
differences which are based on per- 
sonal tastes and attitudes, and these 
differences must be met. But be- 
hind these two specifications these 
American universities show, if we 
but examine the stoplists carefully, a 
remarkable similarity in the wealth 
of organ-tone beauty they require 
for their use. 

If any of us are discouraged about 
the future of the organ world, I 
suggest they study these two stop- 
lists in comparison with any they are 
able to find recorded for the year 
1882. Recent decades have spurred 
progress remarkably.—T-.S.B. 


DATA WANTED 
READER WANTS HISTORY OF THE 

OLD JOHNSON FIRM . 
“T am desirous of learning more 
about the old organ-building firm of 
Johnson & Son of Westfield, Mass. 
I have seen and played quite a few 
of their instruments and have seen 
their factory still standing in West- 
field. 

“Can anyone enlighten me as to 
when Johnson started building or- 
gans? Approximately how many 
did they build? Did they make their 
own pipes? How were their organs 
tonally? When did they discontinue 
business ?” 

There’s a healthy set of questions 
for any historian. It is unfortunate 
that more records are not being 
made of historical facts concerning 
our organ builders, for their work, 
unlike that of the organ-players, 
often lives a hundred or even two 
hundred years after them. 








pe 
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DETROIT, MICH. 

St. ALoysitus CHURCH 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Organist, Marcus Kellerman. 


V 35. R38. S 68. B3l. P 2555. 

PEDAL: V 3. R3. S14. 

EXPRESSIVE 

32 Diapason Resultant 

16 DIAPASON-1 32 
Diapason-2 (G) 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 

8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Gamba (G 

16 Tuba (G) 

EcHo 

16 Gedeckt (E) 

8 Gedeckt (E) 

ANTIPHONAL 

16 BOURDON 44 

8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (A) 

GREAT: V 12. R15. $17. 


UNEXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 73 

8 DIAPASON-1 61 
Diapason-2 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 PHILOMELA 61 
Melodia (C) 
GAMBA 73 
GEMSHORN 61 

4 OCTAVE 61 
Melodia (C) 

V RIPIENO MIN. 122 
IX RIPIENO MAG. 183 
XI Ripieno Fondament 

8 TUBA 73r16’ 
ANTIPHONAL 

8 DIAPASON 61 

STOPPED FLUTE 85 
DULCIANA 73 
4 Stopped Flute 


SWELL: V 11. R11. S18. 

16 STOPPED FLUTE 97 

& DIAPASON 73 
Stopped Flute 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
AEOLINE 73 

4 Stopped Flute 

Salicional 

Stopped Flute 

Ss CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

ANTIPHONAL 

8 HORN DIAPASON 73 
Stopped Flute (GA) 
KERAULOPHONE 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
Dulciana (GA) 

4 Stopped Flute (GA) 


© 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 5. R5. S11. 
16 Dulciana te 


8 VIOLIN DIAP. 7%3 
MELODIA 85 
DULCIANA 73 
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Gamba (G) 
4 Melodia 
Dulciana 
2 Melodia 


8 ORCH. OBOE 73 
CLARINET 73 
HARP 49 
Tremulant 

ECHO: V4. R4. S8. 

16 Gedeckt tc 

8 GEDECKT 97wm16’ 
(Quintadena Synth.) 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
VOX AETHERIA 49 
Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

29 Couplers: P 5. 

7% se 

36 Combons. 

7 Division Cancels. 

6 Crescendos: G-C. S. E. A. 

Reg. Antiph-Reg. 

Crescendo Coupler: All Shutters 
to Swell Shoe. 

Great and Choir organs are on the 
left; Swell organ on the right; Echo 
is in the ceiling at opposite end of 
auditorium; Antiphonal organs have 
not yet been installed. 

The Echo organ is playable from 
the fourth manual as its home po- 
sition, and from all other manuals 
and pedal by couplers. 


Owe 


G10. S 4. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
St. Marx’s METHODIST 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Dedicated June 2, 1932. 
V 22: IRo23).S 43) B20. P 157s; 
PEDAL: V 2. R2. S 8. 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon (S) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Tuba (G) 


GREAT: V 9. R10. S 13. 


IX PRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON-2 85m 

8 DIAPASON-1 61m 
Diapason-2 
STOPPED FLUTE %3w 
Concert Flute (C) 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 
Diapason-2 
ROHRFLOETE 73m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 

III MIXTURE 122m 

Plus Fifteenth 

8 TUBA 61r 
CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 

SWEDES Vor, Rov. Sal2: 

16 BOURDON 97sw 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
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Bourdon 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE tc 61m 
Bourdon 
Salicional 

2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 
TRUMPET 6lr 
OBOE 7%3r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 
Tremulant 

CHOIR: V 4. R 4. § 10. 

8 Diapason-2 (G) 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
VIOLA 73m 
DULCIANA 85m 
Gemshorn (G) 

4 Stopped Flute (G) 


aN 


CO CO @~w 


Dulciana 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

2 Dulciana 

8 CLARINET 61r 
Tremulant 


26 Couplers: P 5.G 9. S 6. C 6. 
30 Combons. 

3 Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 
Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: 5 h.p. Kinetic. 


DEAGAN DEVELOPMENTS 
NEW ACTION AVAILABLE FOR TOWER 
AND ORGAN INSTALLATIONS 
By J. A. BAcHRoDT 
The recent entry of J. C. Deagan 
Inc. into the realm of amplification, 
a product they market under the 
trade name _ Celesta-Vox, placed 
upon the firm the need for a new 
type of action to enable the use of 
Deagan _ Vibra-Harps, Celestas, 
Chimes, etc., by remote control, 
often at a considerable distance. It 
was necessary to evolve a type of 
action that would be highly efficient 
and compact, yet inexpensive. In 
doing this their engineering depart- 
ment had recourse to vacuum oper- 
ation and developed an_ electro- 
vacuum action that is lightning-like 
in its rapidity, coupled with great 

durability. 

The Deagan equipment for which 
this new action was developed— 
known as Celesta-Vox—is a Carillon 
equipment whereby the music of 
Deagan “Cathedral Organ Chimes,” 
coupled with that delightful instru- 
ment, the Vibra-Harp (the combina- 
tion supplying both melody and har- 
mony), is amplified from church 
towers to the volume of a great 
carillon. 

The volume or degree of amplifi- 
cation of the Celesta-Vox is under 
the control of the operator <nd it 
can be stepped up to cover enormous 
areas, without distortion of any 
kind whatsoever. It spells a new 
era in church publicity. 

Further, this equipment is entirely 
automatic; the firm supplies with 
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each Celesta-Vox a player device 
that operates on hand-recorded per- 
forated-paper rolls and is entirely 
subject to what is termed an auto- 
matic program control. This auto- 
matic program device places the 
Celesta-Vox equipment, for carillon 
purposes, under the control of a 
Telechron clock mechanism. It is 
necessary only to set the device to 
the hours that amplified carillon or 
Celesta-Vox programs are wanted. 
At the appointed hour the program- 
control turns on the amplifier, in 
three stages or intervals. First the 
110-volt tubes are turned on; after 
these are fully heated, the 1500-volt 
circuit comes in, and twenty seconds 
later the automatic player is thrown 
into circuit and the program is on. 

The device may be set for as many 
selections as desired, at the termina- 
tion of which a single perforation 
in the roll throws the entire equip- 
ment out of circuit and the program 
is at an end and is set ready for the 
next period. All this without any- 
one’s going near the equipment ex- 
cept now and then to change rolls 
so as to vary the programs from day 
to day. At surprisingly low cost this 
effective and pleasing Deagan 
carillon equipment is now within 
easy reach of many churches. 

So efficient is the electro-vacuum 
action, developed for percussions as 
above outlined, that J. C. Deagan 
Inc. offers it also to the general or- 
gan trade, especially commending the 
extent to which it simplifies the in- 
stallation of Chimes, Harp-Celestas, 
Vibra-Harps, etc., in the many tubu- 
lar-pneumatic and tracker organs 
still in use—instruments to which 
otherwise it is difficult to make such 
additions. This new action is equal- 
ly advantageous for placing such 
percussions in Echo chambers or at 
remote distances. Each and every 
mallet and action are adjusted at the 
factory to their particular bar or 
tone-producing element. 

very terminal on instruments 
equipped with these new actions is 
plainly marked; each Vibra-Harp or 
Harp-Celesta is a complete power- 
and-action unit within itself, so that 
it is simplicity itself to install. 
Where organs are of the tubular- 
pneumatic or tracker type it is neces- 
sary only to place under the keys the 
customary small contacts, and in 
such cases, where no generator pro- 
vision is made, the firm supplies a 
small Rectox for furnishing the 
necessary current from the lighting 
circuit. The motor which drives it, 
and the vacuum pump, are mounted 
onto and made a part of the frame- 
work which supports the tone-pro- 
ducing elements and resonators. The 
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pump runs on the usual ¥% h.p. 
motor, from the lighting circuit. 

Each bar of the Vibra-Harp and 
Harp-Celesta is provided with an in- 
dividual damper, facilitating rapidity 
of execution, the rendition of arpeg- 
gios, etc. Further, a master-damper 
controls all individual dampers, for 
sostenuto passages. Where such in- 
struments are placed outside organ 
chambers a pedal-control for regu- 
lating vacuum pressure can be pro- 
vided, to vary the intensities from 
softest pianissimo to a voluminous 
crescendo, thus adding greatly to the 
flexibility. 

In conjunction with this new ac- 
tion all Deagan Vibra-Harps are 
provided with a pulsator-stop, con- 
trolled by electro-vacuum and serv- 
ing to noiselessly arrest the pulsators 
at the proper 45-degree angle for 
maximum resonance, thus giving all 
Vibra-Harps dual effect—that of the 
Vibra-Harp and that of the Harp- 
Celesta—both instantly available 
through stop tablets. 


AS 
—CORRECTIONS— 
In our description of the console of 
Convention Hall organ in Atlantic 
City, in our August 1932 issue, we 


have the following changes to- 


record: 

Page 475, column 2, line 2 should 
read String-3 and String-2; it was 
our error to say String-1 and 
String-2. 

Page 483, in the attempt at a 
typographical representation of the 
chamber-layout, we have given to 
the Left-Forward position the 
Pedal Percussion. There are per- 
cussions in various positions but 
the clearest idea will be obtained 
by eliminating the Pedal Percus- 
sion, and eliminating all percus- 
sion; as stated in the article, the 
percussion is electrically amplified 
and its position is of no conse- 
quence; so far as the organist is 
concerned, it could be housed over 
in Ocean Grove. On page 470 in 
our photograph the housing of the 
electrical amplification system is 
seen in the suspended “inverted- 
lamp-shade” directly over the addi- 
tion to the stage. 

The console is built upon steel 
frames—steel is a more exact defi- 
nition than our former word iron. 

Page 489, column 2, in the cat- 
alogue of colors for stop-tongues, 
the “Auxiliary” couplers are gray 
with black (not white) letters. 

Page 490, the recession of man- 
uals should be revised: Great 
334”, Solo 1034”, Bombarde 17” 
Concavity maximum is not 2’ 
$14” but is only 2’-4". 
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The blowing equipment has been 
considerably changed. 

In the historical matter, Decem- 
ber 29, 1929 (and not Dec. 28) was 
the date of Mr. Brook’s first public 
playing of the organ. 

The date was discovered by a 
more careful search of the records 
after our August issue went to 
press. The blowers were revised 
even later than that. The reces- 
sion of manuals was not changed 
but more exact measurements were 
taken after we went to press. Some 
of the other items, percussion-loca- 
tion for example, were taken from 
memory statements, in pencil notes 
made late at night on a dark front- 
porch overlooking Moosehead 
Lake. -The change from String-3 to 
String-l1 was a dumb _ editorial 
error—and nobody has ever yet 
been able to explain how such 
things happen. 

Did any other reader check up on 
us and discover that chamber 10 
was among the missing? We gave 
pipe-work to every number from 1 
to 15, but skipped 10 and 15. The 
original plan called for 15 cham- 
bers, and they were installed. 
String-3 chamber was located in 
the room behind the Fanfare organ 
which was in turn located in 
chamber 9; when the shutters of 
chamber 15 (String-3) were oper- 
ated in contrast with the shutters 
of chamber 9 (Fanfare) it was dis- 
covered that their effect was prac- 
tically nil, so the shutters of 
chamber 15 were removed, and the 
couplers controlling them were re- 
leased for other duties. Similarly 
when the percussion stops proved 
themselves beyond the control of 
an ordinary crescendo chamber, 
and electrical amplification had to 
be resorted to, another set of shut- 
ters and another chamber went 
into the discard—and this time 
chamber 10 went out. 

The electrical amplification sys- 
tem is now controlled by the or- 
ganist from crescendo-coup!er 10, 
and crescendo-coupler 15 is used to 
put out the signal-lights for the 
benefit of any organist who is like- 
ly to confuse them with traffic 
signals and be worried thereby. 

So any of our readers who 

checked that detail now know the 
full explanation.—T.S.B. 
NEW CATHEDRAL ORGANIST 
Herbert E. Hyde of Chicago (see 
T.A.O. for September, page 543) 
is now a cathedral organist. By 
official action taken on Sept. 13 St. 
Luke’s was made the Pro-Cathedral 
of the Chicago Diocese. Both Mr. 
Hyde and St. Luke’s have long been 
in the top ranks of their respective 
fields. 
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Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—THE CONVENTIONS— 
*\CH SEASON there is talk 
in regard to combining the 
two organistic associations. 
In many ways such a move 
would seem advantageous. 
And yet if we are to judge by the 
two convention programs put on 
during the past summer there may 
be reasons for continuing the 
separate organizations. 

For many years | have attended 
and observed closely these conven- 
tions. They are the clearing-house 
of our profession. There may the 
busy organist meet old friends and 
new; obtain new ideas from formal 
papers and sometimes even better 
ones from informal and_ personal 
talks; become enthusiastic or bored 
by a number of recitals. The Guild 
was inactive for several years. As 
soon as both groups began to hold 
annual conventions there began a 
steady improvement in the quality 
of the programs. 

It has finally been discovered that 
these events need make no appeal to 
the popular taste. Particularly has 
this been true in the recitals. Bet- 
ter judgment has also been exercised 
in the selection of players. The per- 
formance of a piece suitable only 
for church service or a popular con- 


cert by a municipal organist has, 


gradually become a rarity. While 
some of the organists have made no 
progress in their musical taste, the 
majority are more interested in a 
group of Bach chorales than they are 
in a Berceuse or Evensong by some 
tonic-dominant composer whose 
music might more properly be term- 
ed de-composed. There is no ques- 
tion about the advance in our stand- 
ards. We are slowly becoming dis- 
criminating. 

I was so delighted at the program 
in Boston that only conditions which 
made summer-school teaching im- 
perative, restrained me from start- 
ing out in the old Buick on a two- 
thousand-mile trip from Colorado. 
With real players whose work I 
knew, following one another in 
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rapid succession, and a group I had 
never heard presenting exceptional- 
ly significant music, the temptation 
was indeed strong. A series of re- 
citals and concerts with Messrs. 
Palmer Christian, Harold Gleason, 
Alex. McCurdy, Hugh Porter, and 
Carl Weinrich should stir the inter- 
est of any organist—five top-notch 
organists within a week, with others 
who looked almost equally attractive. 
My friends assure me that Mr. 
Robert Cato is a younger edition of 
Lynnwood Farnam. To hear four 
of my lamented friends’ best stu- 
dents was almost too much for me 
to withstand. Dean Robinson, Dr. 
MacDougal, the New England Chap- 
ter, and the Guild at large are to be 
congratulated on the finest series of 
recitals in recent years. 

It looks as though the A. G. O. is 
about to start upon a new era. The 
morale of our one academic body 
had been shaken to the tottering 
point so that the resuscitation of the 
organization seems to be occurring 
just in the nick of time. One would 
presume that such an outstanding 
convention would do more than any- 
thing that could possibly happen to 
bring about a return of interest. It 
is to be hoped that there will be a 
revival of examinations in places 
where they have become extinct; 
that the younger organists will be- 
stir themselves to a preparation of 
and submission to these examina- 
tions; that many of our established 
musicians will feel it incumbent up- 
on themselves to acquire the Guild 
certificates as used to be the fashion. 
Should all of these things come to 
pass the Guild could become a real 
power for good, as was originally 
intended. 













As I write this, no report of the 
N. A. O. convention has reached me 
but I have noted the many excellent 
items and feel sure it was also a no- 
table success. Here also is listed a 
recital by that remarkable young 
man, Mr. Carl Weinrich. A year 
ago several of the Farnam pupils 
told me I was to hear a reincarna- 
tion when Mr. Weinrich played for 
me, a delightful and reassuring oc- 
casion. Only recently Mr. Harold 
Geer agreed with me that here was 
probably the successor to our friend, 
probably the outstanding organist to- 
day. The recitals appear to be most 
excellent. 

To have two conventions of such 
superlative quality within a summer 
is a most encouraging sign. They 
make one feel tremendously op- 
timistic over the future of the organ 
world. Let’s make next year’s con- 
ventions even finer. My prediction 
is that those of us that miss them 
will be even more regretful than I 
am at the present time. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 
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I HAVE CONSIDERED’—James. Al- 
though one of the earlier anthems 
this fine work remains one of the 
most brilliant and striking of the 
splendid output by this composer. 
Choirs will find it thrilling to sing 
and congregations learn to appreci- 
ate its qualities. An excellent or- 


gan part. Chorus required. Ditson. 
“T AM THE WATER OF LIFE”’— 
Dunn. A lilting 6-8 rhythm with a 


moving figuration in the organ part. 
Melodious and easy to sing; short 
tenor solo. Quartet or chorus. 
Fischer. 
“GREAT IS JEHOVA” — Schubert. 
The familiar song arranged by 
Spicker. Soprano solo with chor- 
us. 13p. Schirmer. 
‘“A FESTIVAL PRELUDE”—Bach. A 
most effective compilation of three 
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chorales into a continuous compo- 
sition, the adaptation made by Al- 
bert Stoessel. Recommended pre- 
viously. 14p. Birchard. 

“QO BE JOYFUL IN THE LORD’— 
Franck. The words of the Jubilate 
used in this beautiful musical 
adaptation. Tenor soloist needed. 
Lovers of Franck will appreciate 
this useful anthem. 12p. Schirmer. 

“THE CHERUBIC HYMN”—Gret- 
chaninoff. A typical Russian choral 
work. Unaccompanied and in di- 
vided parts with the usual low D’s 
needed. An _ interesting work 
worthy of consideration. 6p. Gray. 

“JESU GENTLEST SAVIOR”’—White- 
head. A beautiful a-cappella motet 
by one of our Canadian friends. 
The free rhythm and unhackneyed 
harmonic scheme will prove attrac- 
tive to those seeking something fine 
and out of the ordinary. 3p. 
Fischer. 

“PRAISE THE LORD 0 JERUSALEM” 
Moeran. A welcome relief from 
the shop-worn Maunder setting. 
This is one of the most worthy of 
the new Oxford series of modern 
anthems. Not extremely difficult 
hut cast in a rather unusual mold. 
Distinctly choral with a good organ 
part. 6p. Oxford. 

“OPEN THY GATES’—Bainton. An- 
other in the same series. This is a 
four-part chorus (unaccompanied) 
well worth examination and _ per- 
formance by any good choir. 4p. 
Oxford. 

“By BABYLON’S WAVE” — Philip 
James. Lynnwood Farnam once 
said he considered this to be the fin- 
est anthem ever written by an Amer- 
ican. If you do not know it you are 
cheating yourself. It comes mighty 
close to being an accurate estimate. 
Reviewed previously. First-class 
choir needed. Gray. 

“HE MAKETH WARS TO CEASE”’— 
30de. For Armistice Day occasions. 
An excellent anthem for full choir 
with no solos. In spite of the 
contrapuntal section the work is not 
difficult. The text is in keeping with 
the feeling of most people. 13p. 
Gray. 

“REMEMBER NOW THY CREATOR’ — 
Whitmer. There are so few of Mr. 
Whitmer’s efforts in this field that 
many will be happy to find this an- 
them. For alto solo and quartet or 
chorus. Not difficult. 18p. Willis. 

‘““JERUSALEM’S WALL” — Forsyth. 
A setting of a poem by Wilham 
Blake. There is a solo for bass 


(representing the voice of the angel). 
The choral writing is vocal and the 
anthem 
Gray. 
“oO GOD OF wispoM’—Wadely. An 
anthem for a civic service or general 


effective throughout. dp. 
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use. This is also suitable for 
Armistice celebration. Full choir 
without solos, of average difficulty. 
5p. Woodlo. 

“COME, O THOU TRAVELLER UN- 
KNOWN’ —Noble. One of the earlier 
group which established the Com- 
poser’s reputation. The character- 
istic harmonic treatment is displayed 
at its best. Unaccompanied, with 
divided parts. Medium difficulty. 
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4p. Schirmer. 

“HE SENDETH THE SPRINGS’— 
Wareing. A pastorale-like harvest 
anthem familiar to many. Duet for 
soprano and tenor. Long popular 
and available for the average choir. 
10p. Novello. 

“ANGEL BANDS’ —Saint-Saens. One 
of the old war-horses which deserves 
an occasional performance. Easy 
and melodious. 4p. Schirmer. 


An Unusual Church and Choir 


And How an Organist has Used his Exceptional Knowledge of 
Voice to Maintain a Unique Choir Organization of Men 
By MARCUS KELLERMAN 


HE CHOIR of St. Aloy- 
sius church, Detroit, is 
comprised of thirty trained 
adult men’s voices, aug- 
mented on special occa- 
sions with fifty trained voices from 
St. Francis Home for Orphan 
Boys. We have been successful 
for practically twelve years in 
keeping unchanged the personnel 
of the adult choir. Constant train- 
ing during this period has allowed 
the development of a musical unit 
that has won enconiums from 
both congregation and professional 
critics. Through the policy of re- 
munerating at least half of the 
members, we have been enabled to 
obtain splendid results from con- 
tinuity in individual effort. 

Experience has convinced us that 
to recompense regularly at least 
some of the members is a most 
certain way to establish a founda- 
tion for a choir that will function 
with more than ordinary success. 
Under such an arrangement mini- 
mum qualifications can be insisted 
upon and, what is equally import- 
ant, regular attendance at rehear- 
sals and services can be more 
readily secured, for, except in case 
of illness, delinquency in this latter 
regard does not have to be toler- 
ated. 

In the instance of St. Aloysius, 
the choir is open only to persons 
who have had at least two years of 
vocal training; each applicant must 
be able to read music by sight. 
With these two indispensable con- 
siderations attended to, we have 
found little difficulty in devising 
ways and means to hold the ac- 
tive interest of our members, in- 
cluding, of course, those who are 
not financially reimbursed for their 
services. The years in music have 
taught us that if you give men 
something really worth while to 
study and to aim at, they will un- 


failingly respond; and it requires 
thereafter very little work on the 
part of the director to induce that 
final individual effort which means 
the difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary success. 

Of course, it is really up to the 
director to provide the incentive. 
Essentially, there must be some- 
thing of high merit offered. This 
alone is often sufficient to attract 
practically all members to the 
preparatory work which is usually 
so tiring and trying. However, we 
adopt other means to hold interest 
and to obtain the best results pos- 
sible from regular but, after all, 
limited training. 

Our particular choir has been 
most fortunate in having always a 
warmth and practicability of sup- 
port on the part of the pastor, Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor John M. Doyle, 
the chancellor and vicar-general of 
the Diocese of Detroit. The con- 
fidence he has displayed in us and 
the steady interest he has taken 
year in and year out have allowed 
all difficulties to be easily met. 
His cooperation has made possible 
those regular social activities which 
are always a definite advantage in 
keeping together the members of 
a choir and in developing that 
friendly spirit which eases the task 
of a director and makes his work 
so much more effective. 

The pastor is the host at a 
banquet each year in a leading 
hotel to all the members of the 
choir. Each summer an annual 
picnic is held. Monthly we have a 
luncheon and smoker, and these 
are the occasions when the mem- 
bers themselves cooperate in sug- 
gesting concrete ways to improve 
the choir musically and fraternally. 
Our experience in this regard has 
satisfied us that only through such 
means is it possible to develop ful- 
ly that cordiality and good-will so 
essential to team work. 











ST. ALOYSIUS, DETROIT, HOUSING A KILGEN ORGAN 
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Whatever measure of success we 
have attained in St. Aloysius 
Church in our work as organist and 
director, we feel that much of it has 
been due to a somewhat varied ex- 
perience in opera singing, both in 
Europe and United States. Con- 
tinual vocal training is an advant- 
age every organist and _ leader 
should possess. We would advise 
all who have not done so to take 
up a special course in tone produc- 
tion. The members of the choir 
would naturally benefit, and their 
voices would be molded into an im- 
proved whole, not otherwise like- 
ly. We say this after an experi- 
ence of fifteen years on the concert 
and oratorio stage throughout 
North America, during which time 
we have had and taken advantage 
of the opportunity to observe the 
offerings by choirs in many 
churches with their varying de- 
grees of musical and religious suc- 
cess. 

The services in St. 
in processional form. The choir, 
fully vested, enters the sanctuary 
on the gospel side and crosses in 
front of the altar to disappear 
shortly as it advances to the choir- 
loft in the “upper church.” The 
singing is heard first as from the 
distance, and again from the dist- 
ance after it crosses the sanctuary. 
The effect is most striking and has 
a natural appeal to the congrega- 
tion kneeling in the body of the 
church. We sing principally the 
masses of Mr. Pietro Yon, organist 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, with whom I was asso- 
ciated a number of years in St. 
Francis Xavier Church, in the same 


Aloysius are 


city, and of Perosi, Refice, Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Gounod, and DeMer- 
lier. In the rendition of these we 


bear in mind always the spirit of 
the Motu Proprio of Pipe Pius X. 

The success we have enjoyed in 
the efforts of the last twelve years 
to improve the tonal quality of en- 
semble singing among the mem- 
bers of St. Aloysius choir is un- 
doubtedly possible to any one like- 
wise situated and interested in ob- 
taining the best results. It is not 
in every church, of course, that it 
is practicable to have a choir of 
large numbers where more than 
half of the members are under com- 
pensation. A foundation, how- 
ever, can be laid in any average 
church if the pastor is willing to 
provide the remuneration for a 
trained quartet. ‘To these four can 
be added the voluntary services of 
the best singers among the congre- 
gation. There is an additional and 
important step that can be taken 
also in many parishes. This is for 
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9 ALOY SIUS 


A most unusual church auditorium. 


The view on page 615 sivas 


the main 


sanctuary to be on the floor with the middle auditorium, with an altar on 
a level with the lowest of the three floors. 


the pastor to take advantage of his 
parochial school and to select from 
among the boys there forty to fifty 
voices for training along liturgical 
lines, following literally in this re- 
gard the Motu Proprio. 

We have had the advantage, in 
the new St. Aloysius Church, of an 
extraordinary ecclesiastical setting. 
The church is most unique in 
physical structure, being, in fact, 
the only one of its kind in Christ- 
endom. There are three levels for 


the seating of the congregation, 
with the main altar in full view 
from all floors. This 1s accomp- 


lished through the adoption of the 
“well” idea, as illustrated in the 
accompanying photograph. This 
plan originated in the mind of the 
pastor, Monsignor. Doyle, and 
colved most satisfactorily a seating 
problem which is characteristic of 
many downtown churches where 
the individual site is strictly lim- 
ited in size through being hemmed 
in by large office buildings. St. 


Aloysius is really three churches in 
one, and this triune arrangement 
allows three thousand worshippers 
to be seated comfortably at one 
time. On Holy Days as many as 
thirteen thousand people attend 
Mass during the various services. 

The interior decoration displays 
a wealth of symbolism which 
makes the whole church tradition- 
ally Catholic in tone. Master- 
pieces in mosaic add materially to 
this religious and artistic effect. 
Each week day hundreds of De- 
troiters enter to rest and to pray 
amid these beautiful and consoling 
surroundings. Artists and archi- 
tects from all parts of United 
States and Canada have visited St. 
Aloysius Church during the last 
year or so and it is generally con- 
ceded by them that it makes a dis- 
tinctive contribution to ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture in this land. 

In the matter of utility the 
church ts modern in every respect. 
Heating and ventilation are both 
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ST. ALOYSIUS 





The architect’s problem was to accommodate a great congregation in a building with very limited ground 


space. 


automatic. Complete broadcasting 
facilities, including a special room 
where the radio operator can con- 
trol four microphones, are in- 
stalled. 

One of the incidental but import- 
ant problems of such an innovation 
in church building was that of 
acoustics. It was naturally feared 
that difficulty would be experi- 
enced in this connection, due prin- 
cipally to the creation of a “lower 
Church” and the general use of 
marble throughout the structure. 
The scientific treatment of the 
three ceilings, however, has made 
the faintest voice heard clearly in 
every portion. Wiring was_ in- 
stalled for the addition of a fifth 
Antiphonal Organ in the rear of 
_ the “lower church,” but as far as 
volume is concerned such is not at 
all necessary. 

The Kilgen organ on which we 
early decided is divided into three 
sections. The Great and Choir 
organs with Harp are on the gospel 
side on a level with the “upper 
church.” The choir loft, containing 
the console and Swell organ, and 
accommodations for eighty singers, 
is on the epistle side. Both are 
concealed by solid bronze grille- 





work. The Echo with Chimes is 
built into the rear end of the 
“upper level.” After several years 
in actual use we have found its 
particular arrangement exceedingly 
satisfactory, lending itself, as it 
distinctly does, to the liturgical 
nature of our musical services, as 
well as to the congregational sing- 
ing which distinguishes our Lenten 
and other special devotions. 

The stoplist of the Kilgen organ 
will be found in the Organ Depart- 
ment of this issue. The dedication 
of the church (on Columbus Day 
in 1930) provided a pageant of 
reverence not often seen. While 
thousands were unable to enter the 
building they had in the impressive 
procession of the clergy and choirs 
from the street into the church a 
sight long to be remembered. Our 
music program for the occasion in- 
cluded Dubois’ Toccata and Fugue, 
Mendelssohn’s March of the 
Priests, Yon’s “Missa Solemnis,” 
and his “O Quan Suavis est.”” The 
“Star Spangled Banner” was sung 
by all. The processional was “O 
Sanctissima” and the recessional 
“Holy God we praise Thy name” 
(German). 





The photographs on the two preceding pages show how it was solved. 


—IN 1557— 

Col. C. deW. Wilcox, honored in 
the organ world as the donor of 
the Orchestral Organ in Cadet 
Chapel of the Military Academy at 
West Point, discovered a unique 
old organ in his summer travels. 
The instrument stands in the little 
church of St. Savin, in the Argeles- 
Gazosl Valley (Pyrenees). Direct- 
ly under the case, in which now 
stands only ten pipes, one of them 
badly bent, are “three heads in 
square blocks, which used to be 
worked by pedals during the serv- 
ice, and make faces at the congre- 
gation, stick out their tongues, roll 
their eyes, grin, etc. They now 
rest from their labors, as does also 
the organ.” 


—DR. WM. C. CARL— 
After four weeks at the Munich and 
Salzburg Festivals Dr. Carl returned 
to Paris to refresh himself in the 
churches with which he has been so 
familiar since the early days of his 
own fame as a concert organist, and 
arrived home in New York Sept. 16 
for the opening of the season at the 
Guilmant Organ School, resuming 
also his work at the First Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 








Service 
Selections 





ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENTRAL PRESB., ROCHESTER 
*Guilmant, Legende et Finale 
Creation’s Hymn, Rachmaninoff 
s. My Redeemer, Buck 
q. Sheep and Lambs, Homer 
CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 
*RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Guest Organist, August 
*Karg-Elert, Jesu meine Freude 
Here life is quickly gone, Parker 
Hear Ye Israel, Mendelssohn 
*Bach, Adagio Am 
Lord is Nigh, Sullivan 
Ballad of Trees and Master, 
Chadwick 
*Widor, 6: Adagio 
O Come everyone, Mendelssohn 
Lord is my shepherd, Liddle 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 
There shall be no night, Wood 
Oh God have mercy, Mendelssohn 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TEMPLE BAPTIST, LOS ANGELES 
*Dubois, Grand Fanfare 
Liszt, So Like a Flower 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
t. Babylon, Adams 
t. Friend o’ Mine, Sanderson 
Ho Everyone, Martin 
Schumann, Canon D 
*Smart, March Triumphant 
Gounod, Faust Introduction 
Mendelssohn, Spring Song 
Hastings, Vesper Hymn 
Hastings, Paean of Victory 
Song of Liberty, Beach 
Kern, Victory March 
FREDERICK C. MAYER 
WEST POINT CADET CHAPEL 
Graduation Service 
Alma Mater, Reinecke 
Te Deum Bf, West 
The Corps, Shipman 
Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
Dupre, Carillon 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
*RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
*Faulkes, Mighty Fortress Prelude 
I heard the voice, Gale 
b. Lord God of Abraham, Men- 
delssohn 
*Karg-Elert, Pastel Fs 
Seek ye the Lord, Roberts 
© country bright and fair, Parker 
*Noble, Ste. Anne Prelude 
Noble, Rockingham Prelude 
Still with Thee, Foote 
t. My hope is in, Stainer 
CHAS. A. REBSTOCK 


CHURCH OF COVENANT, CLEVELAND 
*Mendelssohn, Adagio; Allegro. 
Bach, Air 
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I am the vine, James 

Grieve not, Stainer 

Renaud, Toccata Dm 

Gigout, Scherzo 

*Widor, 5: Allegro Vivace 
Hollins, Andante D 

Te Deum Bm, Buck 

In heavenly love, Parker 

Widor, 5: Toccata 

Wagner, Tannhauser March 
*Mendelssohn, Prelude and Fugue G 
Kheinberger, Son. Dm: Cantilene 
Sanctus, Gounod 

He sendeth the springs, Wareing 
RKheinberger, Son. Dm: 

Allegro; Adagio; Fugue. 
MORRIS W. WATKINS 
*RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Guest Organist, June Services 

*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Rogers, Arioso Ancient Style 

Seek ye the Lord, Roberts 

Love not the world, Sullivan 
*Grieg, Allegretto Pastorale 
Vierne, Carillon 

O for closer walk, Foster 

t. If with all, Mendelssohn 
*Vierne, Westminster Chimes 
Tchaikwosky, Andante Cantabile 
Thy word is like, Dickinson 

s. These are they, Gaul 
EICKMEYER— 

Paul H. Ejickmeyer, of Trinity 
P. E., Marshall, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed to First Congregational, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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—EIGENSCHENK— 
Frank Van Dusen of Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, is now booking a tour for 
Edward Eigenschenk through In- 
diana, Ohio, and Illinois, for the lat- 
ter part of October and early part 
of November, with the latter half of 
November reserved for a_ tour 
through Michigan. Last season Mr. 
Eigenschenk “had the lion’s share of 
recitals as far as American concert 
organists go,” for he played thirty 
engagements with brilliant success 
everywhere. A detailed review of 
his recital in New York last winter, 
in the Waldorf Astoria series, has 
already been recorded in_ these 
pages, with high praise accorded 
him on every detail of his work. 


—THEODORE. STRONG— 
Early in October when KSL opens 
its 50,000-watt station in Salt Lake 
City Mr. Strong will be there in 
connection with his official radio 
work and broadcast from the Aus- 
tin in the Tabernacle. Sept. 2 Mr. 
Strong gave a recital on the 2m 
Estey in the Christian Science 
Benevolent Home in San Fran- 
cisco; his Aug. 9 recital on the 4m 
Austin in the Auditorium, San 
Francisco, for the Christian Science 
meeting was played before an audi- 
ence of about eight thousand. 


Religious Services 


Devoted to the New Type of Spiritual Services Founded on 
Biblical and Other Inspired Utterances 


“THE LIFE OF CHRIST” 


Organ: Handel, Messiah: Overture. 


Processional, call to worship, Lord’s prayer. 


Advent of Christ 
Tenor: “Comfort Ye,” Handel. 
Congregational hymn. 


Anthem: “O Have ye Heard,” arr. Dickinson. 


Congregational hymn. 
Christ’s Boyhood and Ministry 


Anthem: “Presentation of Christ in the Temple,” Eccard. 


Scripture, prayer. 


Soprano-Contralto: “He Shall feed His Flock,” Handel. 
Congregation and choir: The Beatitudes. 
Anthem: “Into the Woods my Master went,” Lutkin. 


Christ's Passion and Triumph 
Anthem: “Ave Verum,” Byrd. 
Congregational hymn. 


Anthem: “An Easter Antiphon,” Candlyn. 


Dedication to Christ’s Way 
Sermon, congregational hymn. 

Praise and Prayer 
Anthem: “Psalm 148,” Holst. 
Prayer, choral amen. 


Quartet: “Lighten our Darkness,” Gaul. 


Benediction, sevenfold amen. 


Organ: Smith, O Master Let Me Walk with Thee. 
Mr. Horace M. Hollister, M.S.M., and Rev. P. C. Jones presented 
this service in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian, New York, N. Y. 























Cleveland Museum of Art 


Seven Years of Organ Recitals with Programs Planned for 
Educational Rather than Entertainment Values 


AN THE ORGAN win and 
hold an audience on the 
kind of literature a profes- 
» sional organist would like 
best to present? Has Mr. 
Paderewski during the past thirty 
years been playing the kind of pro- 
grams he likes best to present? Or 
has he made some concessions and 
mixed in a good number of things 
for the benefit of his audience? 
Through the efficient cooperation 
of Miss Daisy Weld Warner, assist- 
ant publicity secretary, and Mr. 
Arthur W. Quimby, curator of the 
department of musical arts, of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, we have 
some interesting data to study. 
Here are the figures showing the 
average audiences for organ recitals 
given on the 3-70-3561 Skinner or- 
gan installed in 1922. The larger 





audiences attended the Sunday 
series, the smaller the Wednesday: 

1925: 213—111 

1926: 163—105 

1927: 182—122 

1928: 194—113 

1929: 185— 73 

1930: 177— 52 

1931: 167— 72 


The figures for 1931 are our own 
computation and may not be accu- 
rate, though they seem to check 
pretty well with the other years. In 
commenting on these interesting 
figures, Mr. Quimby says: 

“The average attendances do not 
necessarily tell the complete story, 
especially for the Wednesday eve- 
ning recitals, as some of them dur- 
ing 1925, ’26, ’27, and ’28 include an 
occasional visiting organist, while 
those in 1930 do not. In addition 
to the figures above may be added 
the series of ten Bach recitals which 
were given by Andre Marchal, the 
total attendance for which was 3028. 
The above attendances are based on 
Sunday afternoon recitals every 
week with the exception of July and 
August. These recitals last for one 





half hour, from 5:15 to 5:45 and I 
repeat the same program each Sun- 
day for a month with the idea of 
making it possible for people to 
hear the same programs again in 
case they are interested. 

“Usually we have only one Wed- 
nesday evening recital a month, ex- 
cept in the case of a series such as 
that of the Bach recitals. Last year 
we gave a group of five pre-Bach 
programs. This is naturally not of 
wide popular interest but we feel at 
the Museum that we have a certain 
duty to perform in the way of 
widening the field of the organist’s 
acquaintance with the music in his 
field. 

“T myself give all of the Sunday 
recitals and the larger part of the 
Wednesday evening ones as well. 
We have perhaps two or three visit- 
ing organists a season, among whom 
have been Dupre, Bonnet, Vierne, 
Courboin, Farnam, Germani, Bou- 
langer, Decaux, and Marchal. 

“As you will see from the enclos- 
ed programs the type of music we 
present might be considered some- 
what highbrow by the ordinary re- 
citalist. Again, however, I do this 
purposely for we try to keep in 
mind at all times that we are a part 
of a Museum of Art and hence 


Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
youll know instantly where to find 
them again? 


























should adhere to the high standards 
of quality which prevail in the other 
departments. All our recitals are 
free to the public and we do not, 
therefore, feel the need of concern- 
ing ourselves too much with large 
audiences. We prefer on the other 
hand to keep the standard of music 
rather high. This presupposes a 
limited amount of transcribed or ar- 
ranged music. 

“Please understand that I do not 
expect the pre-Bach programs to in- 
terest to any great extent the or- 
ganists of Cleveland, nor do I for a 
moment recommend them as ideal 
programs for the concert organist. 
In other words, as I said before, I 
plan all our programs here from an 
educational point of view primarily, 
and secondarily to arouse popular 
interest. I would of course be most 
happy if the organists as well as the 
general public came, for I sincerely 
believe that there is many a page of 
this early music which would and 
should fit into the programs of the 
church organist. Any advance in 
this line, however, must necessarily 
be made very slowly and if a series 
such as this interests only two or 
three organists I believe the effort 
will be well spent. 

“The series, however, does attract 
those who are interested in music as 
an art, as contrasted to those who 
are organists by profession; many a 
teacher of theory, for example, 
comes who would not come to a pro- 
gram which might be acceptable to 
the rank and file of organists. In- 
cideytly I think that this particular 
aspect of the case is very important, 
for one of the reasons why organ 
playing has not occupied a more dig- 
nified position in this country is that 
the programs are in so many cases 
uninteresting to one with a culti- 
vated musical taste.” 

Mr. Quimby’s comments as here 
given had special reference to the 
Bach and pre-Bach series of pro- 
grams. The entire music activities 
of the Museum, as well as the organ 
itself, constitute a memorial to the 
late P. J. McMyler, the gift of his 
widow and two daughters. 

Another interesting set of figures 
is the tabulation of actual attendance 
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over a period of two seasons. They 
may be, informative, or they may 
not. Sometimes there is nothing 
quite so misleading as a set of fig- 
ures. However, if every artist were 
to keep a record of his audiences 
and study their bearing on his pro- 
grams, he might draw some valuable 
conclusions. 

SUNDAYS 1930-31 SEASON 
September: 138—117—209—274. 
October : 296—320—171—265. 
November: 187—210—132—228. 


December: 202—167— 82—214. 
January: 205. (Only one recital ) 
February:  215—115—156. 
March: 142—170—200. 

April: 149—169. 


1931-32 SEASON 
September: 106— 75— 83—119. 
October: 317—135—215—181. 
November: 164—214—176—206— 

196. 
December: 222—126—126—137. 


January: 136—166—103—210— 
87. 

February: 186—170—193—206. 

March: 141— 84—205—181. 


209—153—178—212— 
238. 

For the Wednesday evening re- 
citals, given once a month, the at- 
tendance from September 1930 to 
December was: 59—69—45—88. As 
guest organist (Jan. 7th) Mr. Fer- 
nando Germani drew 289. 

The pre-Bach series on Wednes- 
day evenings of the 1930-31 season 
began Feb. 4th and closed April 
15th, and the attendance figures are: 
90—60—57—28—74. The Wednes- 
day figures for the 1931-32 season 
are: 35—63—46—95—66—64—136. 
And during the course of these pro- 
grams Dr. Karg-Elert appeared 
(Feb. 3rd) and drew an audience of 
497. 

Those of us who have always be- 
lieved that audiences grow tired of 
hearing the same organist in such a 
series of continuous recitals will be 
interested to know that the largest 
audiences came according to this in- 
teresting schedule: 

497 Dr. Karg-Elert 

320 Mr. Quimby 

317 Mr. Ouimby 

296 Mr. Ouimby 

289 Mr. Germani 

274 Mr. Quimby 

265 Mr. Quimby 
If these figures tend to show any- 
thing they show that unless the 
guest artist is unusually famous the 
regular organist has a better chance 
at an audience, even though the 
regular organist gets the minimum 
of advance publicity, the guest ar- 
tist the maximum. And this too is 


April: 


a warning to all of us to take great- 
er care of our published statements. 
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MR. QUIMBY 
Director of music of the Museum 
and official concert organist. 


I recall two ministers who had the 
habit of praising every guest speaker 
as the greatest orator of the day; 
the congregation believed the min- 
ister and did just as he wanted— 
they crowded the church for the 
guest speaker. After some _half- 
dozen of these greatly-praised speak- 
ers had proved themselves of low 
merit, the minister was not able to 
again get a good congregation even 
when he had a splendid attraction to 
offer. He had used all his super- 
latives, fooled the people with false 
enthusiasm too often, and they nev- 
er could tell when he was honest in 
his praise. 

“Our Sunday afternoon _ pro- 
grams,’ writes Miss Warner, “are 
almost without exception played by 
Mr. Quimby, as are the Wednesday 
evening recitals. I might add that 
the Wednesday evening programs 
are given in competition with various 
classes which are held in the galleries 
adjoining the Garden Court, in 
which the organ recitals are given, 
and many people grasp the oppor- 
tunity of wandering through the 
galleries and listening to the recitals 
at the same time. The statistics giv- 
en are secured by counting the num- 
ber of visitors actually seated while 
listening to the music. There are 
hundreds in the adjoining galleries 
who can hear the music as well as 
if they were seated. On Sunday 
afternoons the visitors number from 
2,000 to 5,000, and on Wednesday 
evenings there are hundreds of peo- 
pie in the galleries as visitors and in 
classes who are enjoying the music 
as thoroughly as if they were seated. 

“These organ recitals are only one 
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phase of music presented. The 
Beethoven programs always draw an 
immense audience. These are given 
in the auditorium which seats about 
500, and for the first program of the 
season 1500 people came. About 
300 chairs are placed in the foyer 
outside the auditorium, and seats 
are placed in the library and corri- 
dor on either side of the auditorium. 
The Sunday afternoon programs 
that are given in the auditorium at 
4:00 p.m. always draw a full house, 
and the organ recitals which follow 
immediately thereafter draw a seat- 
ed audience of those who were un- 
able to get in to the 4:00 program, 
whether a musicale or an illustrated 
lecture. 

“Our curators have always held 
the same idea regarding music that 
our curators of other departments 
have always had, and that is that 
only the highest quality in any pro- 
gram or in any objects should be 
presented to the public. Although 
more popular music might attract 
larger crowds to the recitals, there 
is the problem of lowering the so- 
called standard, and after all there 
are so many programs of that popu- 
lar type given that the Museum does 
not seem to be missed in that par- 
ticular field. Students, musicians 
and professionals are always repre- 
sented in large numbers, and par- 
ticularly when there are guest ar- 
tists of outstanding reputation, one 
sees these professionals and students 
pouring in with their scores and 
marking them throughout the re- 
citals, so in this way there is brought 
to hundreds, in the course of the 
year, the interpretation of works 
that would perhaps not otherwise be 
available.” 

Mr. Quimby was born in Cornish, 
N. H., and graduated from Harvard 
in 1920 with the A.B. degree. He 
was supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Windsor, Vt., for a 
year prior to his appointment in 
1922 as assistant to the curator of 
music at the Cleveland Museum, be- 
ing appointed curator in 1925. In 
addition to his Museum work he is 
a member of the faculty of Western 
Reserve University. 

“T have always felt,” says Mr. 
Quimby in a rather significant state- 
ment, “that the best music furnishes 
its own drawing power, and in all 
fields except the organ this has been 
conclusively proved here, if num- 
bers can be taken as a test.” 

In all fields excepting the organ. 
Why has the public made an excep- 
tion? Again we are face to face 
with the same old question of the 
organ’s unique lack of popularity. 
Yet the organ itself is the most 
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varied, richest, and grandest of all 
instruments of music. 

No organist qualified to judge has 
the slightest question of the re- 
sources and perfection of the mod- 
ern American organ, so we need not 
look in that direction for the cause 
of the lack of popular approval of 
organ recitals. There are only two 
other items to examine: the _liter- 
ature, and the playing. 

While figures cannot prove any- 
thing unless we go into exhaustive 
tests, they do sometimes indicate 
trends. That is all we claim as the 
basis of interest in the fact that the 
attendance for the series of five his- 
torical organ recitals by Mr. Mel- 
ville Smith was, progressively, 90, 
60, 57, 28, and 74. 

In the following programs by Mr. 
Quimby, each program repeated on 
Sundays through the month, we in- 
dicate the attendance in an effort to 
give as much exact information as 
we have at hand. Our four figures 
show, in this order, (1) the number 
of times the program was played, 
(2) the minimum attendance, (3) 
the maximum attendance, and (4) 
the average attendance. 

4-75-119—96 
Scheidt, Cantilena Anglica 
Bach, 3 choralpreludes 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
5-87-210—140 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bm 
Bach, 2 choralpreludes 
Vierne, 11: Scherzo 
Honegger, Chorale 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 
3-84-205—157 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 5 
Vierne, Arabesque 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Franck, Chorale E 
2-149-169—159 
Franck, Chorale E 
Franck, Fantaisie C 
Franck, Cantabile 
Franck, Finale 
4-170-206—188 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Adagio 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
5-164-214—191 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chacone 
Bach, 2 choralpreludes 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Frescobaldi, Toccata 1’Elevatione 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue 3 
4-135-317—212 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Albeniz, Berceuse 
Schumann, Fugue No. 5 
Bonnet, Angelus du Soir 
Sowerby, Joyous March 

Another group of programs was 

given by Mr. Quimby on Wednes- 
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day evenings, once a month, and 
thanks to Miss Warner’s efficiency 
we are able to give the date and the 
actual attendance. 
35 Sept. 16 
Scheidt, Cantilena Anglica 
Bach, 2 choralpreludes 
Bach, Pastorale 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Mozart, Fantasia 
Vierne, Clair de Lune 
Gigout, Scherzo 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
63 Oct. 7 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Schumann, Fugues 3 and 5 
Albeniz, Berceuse 
Tournemire, Triple Chorale 
Vierne, Carillon 
Bonnet, Angelus du soir 
Sowerby, Joyous March 


66 March 9 
Tournemire, Mystic Organ 17 
Maleingreau, Passion Symphonie 
Roussel, Prelude et Fughetta 
Simonds, Iam Sol Recedit Ignus 
Kaminski, Wie Schon Leucht’t 


118 May 27, American 
Bennett, Sonata G 
Katz, Passacaglia 
Simonds, Dies Irae 
Porter, Toccata-Andante-Finale 
Copland, “symphony” for orchestra 
and organ. (This concerto was 
played as an organ-piano duet.) 


132 Nov. 16 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 3 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Handel, Aria 
Hanson, Vermeland 
Vierne, 1: Toccata 

And that’s the record of the or- 
gan recital as it has been presented 
by Mr. Quimby and under his direc- 
tion in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art. A significant fact is that the 
Museum does not directly support 
the recitals but permits them by 
virtue of a fund donated for that 
purpose. It would be a splendid 
thing if some such institution as this 
existed in New York City to build 
an adequate 1932 organ, house it in 
a moderately small auditorium dimly 
candle lighted, and endow say such 
a man.as Mr. Carl Weinrich to carry 
on the epoch-making work origin- 
ated by Mr. Farnam. Will it ever 
happen? Probably not in New 
York. Cleveland is fortunate. 

—THE EpIToR 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. : 
—TuE Enpitors 


























Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first numbers of programs given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. ; 

Programs too indefinite in the specifi- 
cation of the compositions presented will 
be excluded from these columns. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 





WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
*Raison, Vive le Roi 
de Grigny, Recit de Tierce* 
Jongen, Cantabile; Chant of May. 
Widor, 4: Scherzo* 
Wagner, Meistersinger : 
Introduction Act 3; 
March of Mastersingers. 
*Bach, Fantasia G 
Bach, Air D 
Bingham, Primavera 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
*Beethoven, Hallelujah Chorus 
Handel, Con. 12: Largo* 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Bingham, March of Medici 
Twilight at Fiesole* 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Franck Program 
Chorale Am 
Priere 
Pastorale 
Fantasie A 
Grande Piece Symphonique 
American Program 
Mason, Passacaglia and Fugue 
Chadwick, Tadaussac Church 
Parker, Son. Efm: Allegretto 
Foote, Cantilena G 
Bingham, Toccata 
Jepson, La Zingara 
Delamarter, Toccatino 
Cole, Rhapsody 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Humphrey, Finale C 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Frescobaldi, Preludio and Fuga 
Buxtehude, Passacaglia 
Purcell, Bell Symphony 
Du Mage, Grande Jeu 
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Bach, Sie Gegrusset Jesu Gutig 
Bach, Gottes Sohn ist Kommen 
Bach, Helft mir Gottes Gute 
Bach, Gelobet seist du Jesu Christ 
3ach, Vom Himmel kam der Engel 
Mozart, Fantasie Fm 
Boely, 3 Christmas Carols 16 Cent. 
Boely, Fantasie and Fugue Bf 
ERNEST DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Bach, Prelude Bm 
Bach, Gavotte Bm 
3yrde, Pavane 
Parker, Concert Piece 2 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Vierne, Carillon 
Douglas, Theme and Variations; 
Samarkand; Oriental Sketch; 
Mardi Gras. 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
FRED. FAASSEN 
WCBD, ZION, ILL. 
*Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
Harris, Finale 
Handel, Largo 
Foote, Allegretto 
Rogers, Intermezzo 
*James, St. Clotilde Meditation 
Schumann, Sketch C 
3airstow, Evening Song 
Sibelius, Romanze Df 
Coleridge-Taylor, Impromptu 
Jenkins, Night 
Andrews, Serenade 
Dubois, Fantaisie 
Clokey, Wind in Pine Trees 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Gounod, Marche Religieuse 
Arcadelt-Liszt, Ave Maria 
DONALD C. GILLEY 
TRINITY, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Flutes 
Franck, Grande Piece: Andante 
Bach, Toccata F* 
Andrews, Con Grazia 
Gale, Sunshine and Shadow 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
Vierne, Cortege 
Wolf, Ode to Washington 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Bach, Anna Magdalena March 
Lobt Gott ihr Christen 
O Lam Gottes Unschuldig 
Sowerby, Comes Autumn Time 
Mereaux, Toccata 
Debussy, Ronde 
Widor, 5: Adagio 
Saint-Saens, Marche Heroique 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
*Elgar, Son. G: Allegro 
Bach, Erbarm dich mein 
Dethier, Scherzo 
Chausson, Interlude 
Bartlett, Toccata 
Reubke’s 94th Psalm Sonata 
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*Rheinberger, Preludio 

Hagg, Calme du Soir 

Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Vierne, Arabesque 

McKinley, Cantilene 
Maquaire, Allego 

Thiele, Theme and Variations 


*Weitz’ sonata, 3 mvts. 


Bach, Fugue Gm 
Schmidthauer, Scherzo 
Whitlock, Andante Tranquillo 
Bailey, Autumn Breezes 
Lemare, Toccata di Concerto 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Guiraud, Melodrama 
Sowerby, Passacaglia 
Carolsfeld, Ich dank dich lieber; 
Unsern Ausgang segne Gott. 
Vierne, 6: Aria 
Renner, Son. 2: Moderato 
Wagner, Liebestod 
Wagner, Valkyries Ride 
Mr. Kraft gave a series of eight 
recitals on Sunday afternoons from 
July 24 to Sept. 11, after which his 
Monday evening series began. 
EDWARD G. MEAD 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 
McKinley, Arabesque 
Bach, Toccata Dm 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
Widor, s: Pastorale 
Rogers, Intermezzo 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
American Program 
James, St. Clotilde Meditation 
Jepson, Pantomime* 
Truette, Allegro Symphonique 
Barnes, Scherzo, Op. 18 
Dickinson, Storm King Canon* 
Foote, Pastorale 
Nevin, Oer Still Meadows 
Rogers, Toccata 
HUGH PORTER 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
Handel’s Concerto 4 
Brahms, Schmucke Dich 
3ach, Son. 4: Andante 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Futue C 
Jongen, Chant of May 
Vierne, Scherzetto 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
FRANCIS W. PROCTOR 
LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Bach, Fugue Cm 
Schmidt, 4 Choralpreludes 
Lemare, Dawn; The Bee; 
Twilight ; Evening. 
Reger, Benedictus 
Reger, Passacaglia Dm 
Mr. Procter, pupil of LeVahn 
Maesch, presented the above as his 
post-graduate recital. 
ALEX. D. RICHARDSON 
WOR, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
*Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio 
Hollins, Intermezzo Df 
Schubert, Serenade 
3ach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
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Flagler, American Variations 
*Dvorak, New World Largo 
Dubois, Bridal Song 
Schubert, March Militaire 
Heberbier, Enchanted Bells 
Daquin, Coucou 
Johnston, Midsummer Caprice 
*Rachmaninoff, Prelude Gm 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 
Mozart, Turkish March 
Ketelby, Monastery Garden 
Bach, Fugue a la Gigue 
*Rogers, Son. Em: 

Allegro; Scherzo. 
Brahms, Hungarian Dance 5 
Mozart, Minuetto Ef 
Drigo, Serenade 
Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 





WM. A. SCHUTT 
M. E, CHURCH, LITCHFIELD, ILL. 


Mendelssohn’s Sonata 5 
Wagner, Evening Star Song* 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Widor, 2: Pastorale* 

Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Jacob, Vendages 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
o-p. Franck, Piece Heroique 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 

*Beethoven, Egmont Overture 
Tchaikowsky, Romance of Pauline 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Dvorak, Dance of Goblins 
Russell, Basket Weaver 
Bizet, Carmen Fantaisie 

The sequence is excellent. It be- 
gins mildly, with materials in which 
any audience can easily take inter- 
est, reserving the most serious num- 
ber (Franck) for the middle of the 
program—which would seem to be 
about the ideal position for it in most 
programs. There is novelty in music 
(the Tchaikowsky opera selections) 
as well as in title (Dvorak and Rus- 
sell). And the recital ends with a 
bang. Such a program will bring 
them back for more. Yet the recital- 
ist has not forgotten serious organ 
literature. 


MR. HERMAN F. SIEWERT 
SUPPLEMENTING DATA IN T.A.O. 
AUGUST ISSUE 
Mr. Siewert went to Rollins College 
in 1928, after a year as organist of 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 
The College had installed a 2m 
Moller practise organ and additional 
practise facilities are available on the 
2m Moller on All Saints’ Church and 
the 3m Austin in the Congregational 
Church where also the teaching is 

done. 
Last season Rollins College had 
among its organ pupils one who 
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came 130 miles for lessons every 
second week, and Mr. Siewert in 
turn took the 150-mile trip to Jack- 
sonville twice a month for five pupils 
there. In addition to the conserva- 
tory duties Mr. Siewert is organist 
of All Saints, where he directs a 
choir of 17 paid voices. 

“Winter Park is a small town of 
about four thousand population 
which swells to many more in the 
winter when the hotels are filled and 
the winter residents are in their 
homes. It is a place of unusual cul- 
ture and refinement during the 
winter season. Many literary people 
and poets of national fame live 
there. 

“The streets are shaded by large 
oaks, and orange groves and lakes 
abound in all the surrounding terri- 
tory. The enrollment of the entire 
college is limited to 500, but with the 
completion of the building already 
planned it will be increased to 
700.” 

This summer Mr. Siewert again 
returned to Wellesley to take the 
work of the summer conference on 
church music, which sessions he 
closed with an organ recital, playing 
the following: 

Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Matthews, Toccata Gm 

Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 

Bach, O Sacred Head 

Vierne, 1: Finale 


—BACH PLAYING— 
Advance reports of American or- 
ganists who have visited Germany 
in recent years agree in predicting 
some highly interesting Bach play- 
ing when Gunther Ramin makes 
his first American tour early next 
year, exemplifying German ideals 
in interpreting Bach. 





*I am rather inclined to believe that 
the most prevalent fault in America 
is to live to make money and not to 
make money just to enjoy life.— 
ARTHUR KEITH. 


*Pericles, before speaking in public, 
always prayed to the gods that he 
might finish when done. 


*Unless one is gifted with a sen- 
sitive understanding it is best not to 
express haphazard views on most 
topics of the day.—Dr. GerorcE B. 
NEVIN. 


*People pretend to be what they are 
not because they are ashamed of 
what they are—ROoBERT QUILLEU. 
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MANAGEMENT 
R. LABERGE 
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¥-SIRTH STREET 
Y O R K 


Offers the Foliowing List of 
Organists for Season 1932 - 1933 


CONCERT 


PAUL BENNYHOFF 


American Organist. — Pupil of Widor, Dupre 
and Vierne. — Guest Organist at Notre-Dame 
Cathedral and American Church, Paris 


E. POWER BIGGS 


Distinguished English Organist, A.R.A.M.— 
A.R.C.O.—From the Royal Academy, London. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Foremost American Organ Virtuoso, from 
University of Michigan, Ann-Arbor. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1932 


Internationally known Belgian- 
merican rganist. 


FERNANDO GERMANI 


Italy's premier Organist, from the Augusteo 
rchestra, Royal Academy of Santa Cecilia 
(Rome), and Curtis Institute, Philadelphia. 


GUNTHER RAMIN 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1933 


Germany's greatest concert Organist, from 
the famous St. Thomas Church, Leipzig. 


CARL WEINRICH 


Prominent American Organist. The worth 
successor to Lynnwood Farnam at the Churc 
of the Holy Communion, New York. 


SERIES ARRANGED 


SPECIAL FEES TO CHAPTERS OF A.G. O. 
N.A.O. AND ORGAN PLAYERS CLUBS 
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Editorial Reflections 


Things to Ponder 


yy-EEPING an eye ever 
watchful for delicate mor- 
sels upon which our read- 
/ ers may feast this winter, 
~~ * our most sedate associate 
Dr. Barnes sends the following 
from the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, which he chanced to 
discover one morning while idling 
in comfort at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land. Back of the humor is a psy- 
chology that cries aloud for con- 
sideration. To the Paris Herald, 
hearty thanks for the following: 

“Tepid Sunday mornings, with 
church windows open and blue- 
bottle flies attempting familiarities 
with our bald spots, are an ideal 
hiatus for reflexion upon the music 
of the sanctuary. To those vocal- 
ists and organ-players who come 
to Paris to put the hard-oil finish 
upon their musical education, this 
newspaper, desirous of serving the 
cause of world-wide Sabbath suc- 
cess, presents a trifle of expert 
counsel. 

“Choir singing, like a banker’s 
clothing, should be neither so good 
nor so bad as to excite comment. 
There are efficient choirs, who, in 
their singing, overlook Deity. 
Equally, there are devout choirs, 
who, fastening their thought upon 
Deity, neglect to look at the notes. 
It is a tricky course to steer, this 
keeping one eye on heaven and one 
on the choirmaster. Now and 
then a choirmaster discovers a full- 
bosomed soprano who is not afraid 
to let herself go. When this oc- 
curs the preacher might as well 
fold up his sermon and save it for 
another Sunday. 

“Few congregations are com- 
posed of clear girlish trebles. 
Nothing destroys a man’s religion 
quicker than to be left, poised in 
mid-air, when they get to that high 
spot in the third line. The amen 
belongs to the rough-necks in the 
audience. It lets them climb 
aboard, any way at the end. There- 
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fore the amen should not go too 
quick, as they are often slow on 
the uptake. Neither should it be 
so long that they have to gulp for 
air in the middle. When a male 
singer, who has forgotten his 
glasses, goes up instead of down, it 
is bad for the remainder of the con- 
gregation to leave off singing to 
stare at him. Nor is giggling per- 
mitted. Many a sensitive man has 
become an atheist just for a few 


giggles.” 


One of our famous universities 
has stopped talking about a new 
organ and is buying one. It went 
far in its return to the ancient 
principles of the straight. Harvard 
University decided upon four 
straight manuals and a compromise 
Pedal. Whether the compromise 
Pedal was a result of finances or 
space I do not know. 

Now there are various schools of 
thought with respect to the Pedal 
organ. One school has splendid 
reasons for considering the Pedal 
merely the foundation for the 
manual organs. 

Another school considers the 
Pedal a separate entity, installed 
for its own sake, independent of 
the manual organs. There is al- 
ways the compromise and most of 
us take an in-between viewpoint. 

Harvard is buying a Pedal organ 
of thirty-five stops, of which seven- 
teen are registers, one of them 
comprised of five ranks. This 
leaves eighteen borrows against 
seventeen registers of twenty-one 
ranks. Now Dr. Barnes condemns 
Harvard’s organist for an extrava- 
gant waste of money in the Pedal 
organ, whereas I condemn that 
same individual for costing Har- 
vard a most glorious achievement 
in an important realm of art. 

Harvard has plenty of money 
and its Pedal organ already goes 
far toward the maximum cost; it 
is highly regrettable that this up- 
pish institution did not go the 
whole way and have no borrowed 
pipe anywhere. 


If we viewed the Pedal as a 
necessary evil or merely as an ac- 
companying medium we would not 
endorse a straight Pedal, but every 
artistic voicer in America and in- 
numerable of our best organists 
well know the sacrifices that must 
be made in the regulation and voic- 
ing of the Pedal registers when they 
are required to serve two purposes. 
I can imagine no greater joy to 
Messrs. Ernest M. Skinner and G. 
Donald Harrison than to do the 
voicing on an instrument of the size 
Harvard is buying, with a Pedal or- 
gan in which each pipe had but one 
service to perform. 

If a 32’ register must serve also 
as a 16’ stop, one or the other must 
be sacrificed, or both must be sac- 
rificed. These sacrifices are small ; 
if we care little for the fine art of 
the thing, they need not bother us. 
It takes money to buy a fine organ, 
just as it takes money to buy a 
Rembrandt. Harvard has missed 
its golden opportunity to do the 
unusual thing—that difficult thing 
impossible for most men and in- 
stitutions to attempt. It’s pretty 
much like the recent eclipse. All 
very fine and exciting to get into 
the penumbra zone, and those who 
got there thought they saw a great 
sight. But only those who went 
the hundred or two miles farther 
and saw it from the umbra zone 
really know anything about an 
eclipse of the sun. 

I hope some purchaser will buy 
an organ of upwards of one hund- 
red and fifty ranks with a Pedal 
organ absolutely straight. I be- 
lieve we already have at least a 
hundred organists who would know 
how to use the added artistic re- 
finements. 


We have scheduled for this issue 
an essay on criticism. Criticism 
begins with our birthday and fol- 
lows us through to the end. Some 
fathers and mothers are poor crit- 
ics; their spoiled children become 
a pest to all neighbors and rela- 
tives. Some are too severe and 
their children finish their days say- 
ing yes sir. 





p 
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I do not believe criticisms as 
contained in the average critique in 
the realm of music has any desire 
to show an artist his faults. There 
would be little warrant for a pub- 
lication’s use of costly space for 
the benefit of one individual. 

The real purpose of the critique 
is to analyze public performance or 
published works for the benefit of 
that particular public at large. It’s 
generally accepted as the duty of a 
publication to include critiques in 
its routine. 

The average reader never could 
guess the problems of a competent 
critic who is not worked to death. 
If driven beyond our inspirational 
capacity we all turn out shop-work. 
I have had to write many critiques, 
some of friends, some of strangers. 
In some cases I had prejudice or 
favoritism to deal with. But when 
we realize that what we say re- 
flects as damagingly against our- 
selves as it does against the person 
we may be attempting to discuss, 
we are the more careful; and if we 
put ourselves in the other fellow’s 
place, giving a thought to the 
neglected Golden Rule, we are ex- 
ceedingly careful and would rather 
give the individual the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Vocalists learned wisdom some 
generations ahead of organists. A 
vocalist makes music much too 
near his own ears to be able to 
judge the results. Instrumentalists 
are in the same _ predicament, 
though not so deeply. An organist 
with a detached console is less in- 
volved than any other executant. 
But the real reason for the vocal- 
ist’s coaching periods, which are 
carried on to the day of his artistic 
death, is that he must have the 
benefit of disinterested and severe 
criticism undamaged by prejudices. 
So he employs some competent 
voice teacher to act as critic. The 
teacher enjoys the happy compro- 
mise position of being a friend of 
the victim and yet accepting money 
to find fault, not to praise; and 
ideal criticisms result. In turn the 
result of this is a vocal art per- 
fected beyond every other. 

I propose that one hundred of 
our aspiring recitalists during the 
coming winter employ one hundred 
of their competing friends to act 
individually as coaches, and that 
the coaching be done not in the 
teacher’s studio or church but in 
the auditorium of the victim him- 
self. What we need to know is 
how we sound to a competent 
critic when we play the organ that 
is bringing us our daily bread. 

_Is anybody willing to try it? 
Costly? Very well, make it an ex- 
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change affair. I suggest that two 
equally competent organists in the 
same city coach each other on that 
basis, with no money involved. 
Anybody willing to try that? 


I suggest thoughts along these 
lines to save us from the annoyance 
of having to hear the Democrats’ 
frantic efforts to generalize suffi- 
ciently to fool the people up to the 
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first week of November. We 
common people will never be so 
befriended by professional Demo- 
crats and Republi¢ans as at just 
this season, so if we really like to 
be fooled we can enjoy the period 
tremendously.. We may be sure of 
only one thing: whichever party 
gets the money in November, gov- 
ernmental extravagance and tom- 
foolery will go merrily forward. 


Dr. George Whitfield Andrews 


January 19, 1861 — August 18, 1932 


Si QNE OF THE great teach- 
\ ers of our generation has 
passed away. Retiring 
from Oberlin Conserva- 
NZ tory after almost a half- 
century of teaching, Dr. Andrews 
went to Honolulu where he served 
as organist of Central Union 
Church, all the while enjoying a 
climate that appealed to him 
strongly. As already told in these 
pages in connection with many 
former biographical and other 
notices, Dr. Andrews was born 
Jan. 19, 1861, in Wayne, Ohio. He 
completed his grammar schooling 
in Oberlin, and began music study 
in earnest, graduating from Oberlin 
Conservatory in 1879. 

Oberlin College conferred his 
A.M. degree in 1900 and the Mus. 
Doc. degree in 1903. His studies 
abroad included a year with Guil- 
ment and nine months with Rhein- 
berger. He was an A.G.O., gave 
about a thousand recitals in many 
sections of the country, and in 1886 
married Miss Harriet A. Clark. A 
list of his published organ com- 
positions, almost entirely by J. 
Fischer & Bro. includes: 

Fugue Am, 1899 

Aria, 1909 

Serenade No. 1, 1909 

Con Grazia, 1919 

Serenade No. 2, 1919 

From the Mountainside, 1922 

In Wintertime, 1922 

Sunset Shadows, 1922 

And in addition to these organ 
compositions there is also the 

Song of Devotion, 1923 
for organ, violin, cello, and harp. 
His other compositions include 
three church songs, for baritone 
and soprano, published by Church. 
In manuscript there are many com- 
positions for organ, piano, and or- 
chestra, written for students and 
friends ; ten organ sonatas give evi- 
dence of his interest in the length- 
ier forms. 


At Oberlin Dr. Andrews directed 
the Oberlin Musical Union for 30 


years, giving Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with the Cleveland 


Orchestra, among other and more 
common presentations. He di- 
rected the Conservatory Orches- 
tra for 20 years and played organ 
recitals at every World’s Fair. 
When he retired from Oberlin in 
June of last year his innumerable 
pupils paid tribute by establishing 
the George Whitfield Andrews 
Scholarship. Dr. Andrews is sur- 
vived by his widow, son, and two 
daughters. 


AS 

SAN DIEGO RECITALS— 

Dr. H. J. Stewart on Aug. 31 played 
his last recital in the series of daily 
recitals that had been given on the 
outdoor Austin in Balboa Park for 
the past 17 years. The park com- 
mission ran short of funds and was 
compelled to cut its expenditures on 
music. Dr. Stewart is to remain, ac- 
cording to present plans, till Feb. 1, 
with recitals on Wednesdays, Satur- 
days, and Sundays instead of daily. 





—KILGEN NOTES— 
Among current contracts are: 

Wheatridge, Colo., Lutheran Sani- 
tarium, 2-26. There is no permanent 
organist at the Sanitarium and the 
new Kilgen is for the use of vari- 
ous organists of the denomination 
who from time to time visit the 
Sanitarium. 

Memphis, Tenn., Lindsay Mem- 
orial Presbyterian, 2-22, for instal- 
lation late in November. The new 
church is the result of a merger of 
Associated Reformed and Court 
Avenue Presbyterian. 

Stillwater, Okla., First Christian 
Church, 3-29. The instrument is be- 
ing financed by the Women’s Coun- 
cil of the church, with Carl Amt of 
Oklahoma College as their musical 
advisor. 
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GEORGE WAKEFIELD ANDREWS, MUS.DOC. 
January 19, 1861 ———— _ August 18, 1932 
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A Practical Example 


How one Organist from the South 
Conducts his Work 
By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


=F WE FIND an organist 

serving one church for 

twenty years the reason will 

soon manifest itself. The 
organist is Mr. Joseph 
Ragan, and the church North Ave- 
nue Presbyterian, Atlanta, where 
he found a new 3m Austin, a 
quartet of soloists, and an allow- 
ance for building a library. If you 
are not averse to the quartet 
idiom, here we have an ideal sett- 
ing for a serious musician. 

Musicianshiv with Mr. Ragan is 
a natural prerequsite, and having 
satisfied himself as to the ability of 
his co-workers, he can demand a 
high ideal. Before any music is is- 
sued it is first mastered by the 
director. Catch him at work—and 
his organ is at his disposal day and 
night—and more apt than not you 
will find him pouring over a single 
phrase again and again, humming 
each part as he plays. The phras- 
ing, the breathing, the interpreta- 
tion to the smallest detail are well 
established before attempting a 
rendition. 

When the time comes for re- 
hearsal, every one is at his post on 
time, with music issued well in ad- 
vance, and personal conversation 
ceases. The singers are supposed 
to be familiar with the text and 
music—not that the work may be 


ey 
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MR. JOSEPH RAGAN 


rushed through, but that no time 
be wasted on something that can 
be previously accomplished. <A 
verbal reading is carefully detailed, 
so much that is desired is achieved 
at the outset. Nothing is slighted. 
Just getting through is not enough. 
A half-hour if need be for a single 
effect, but not a moment to waste. 
And no number is ever set up in 
the calendar until a_ satisfactory 
rendition is first assured. 

Such a program puts to shame 
the careless and indifferent per- 
formance tolerated in so many 
churches. 

After twenty 


years with his 
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church the opportunity came to 
progress to the larger field at All 
Saints Episcopal, where a chorus 
with a soloist is maintained. 
Happily the successor at North 
Avenue was most worthily’ chosen 
and the quartet remained intact; 
and be it said to his credit, the 
soloists at All Saints were retained 
without change, and Mr. Ragan 
went to work with what he had in 
hand. 

Through his reputation as a 
director and his contact with sev- 
eral vocal studios the choir-stalls 
were soon filled to capacity, with 
a waiting-list. Here the calendar 
year has given a new outlet and 
the service moves so naturally that 
it appears without effort. 


QUARTETS 
Ho Every One, Martin 
I Am the Vine, James 
As now the sun’s, James 
Ballad of Trees, Matthews 
Seek Him that Maketh, Rogers 
To whom, then, Parker 
Still with Thee, Foote 
Praise the Lord, Dunkley 
Thou Who Art Love, Chadwick 
CHORUSES 
Before the Heavens, Parker 
Unto Thee O Lord, Heinrich 
Hear My Prayer, Phillips 
Why do the heathen, Woodman 
Communion in E, Parker 
Benedicte, Ommia Opera, Clemens 


Mr. Ragan has an inborn love for 
the organ and gives the same care 
(Concluded on page 631) 
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Guilmant Organ School 





Dr. William (. (Carl, ‘Dir. 


Reduced Rates for 1932-33 





Fall Term Oct. 4 





Model Choir Class (Hugh Ross) 


Students aided in securing positions 


Send for Catalog 


Four Free Scholarships 


51 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Phonograph Records 
By WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
——"N THESE days of turmoil 
and tenser nerves it is re- 
freshing to turn for a few 
brief moments to four melo- 
dies from that glorious heri- 
tage of the Catholic church—plain- 
song or Gregorian chant. I refer 
to Victor records 21, 621 A and B: 
“Dies Irae” and “Sanctus and 
Benedictus,” and ‘Ave Maria” and 
“Kyrie Eleison,” selections from 
the St. Gregory Hymnal, sung by 
the Palestrina Choir under the 
direction of Nicholas A. Montani, 
editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, 
a quarterly publication devoted to 
Catholic music. 

Historical data credits Pope 
Gregory I, who reigned from 590 
to 604, with the collecting of chants 
in existence before his reign, the 
adding of new ones, the giving of 
notation to them, and the complet- 
ing of the musical system of the 
church with four new scales. Previ- 
ously four Greek modes had been 
in use. He also established a sing- 
ing school where many studied the 
correct interpretation of these 
church melodies. As the result of 
his influence a great wealth of 
Roman music has come down to us 
to be known as Gregorian. 

It was during the period of this 
same Gregory that the liturgy of 
the church was given a complete 
musical setting and the liturgic 
chant was made the law of the 
church. Even to this day no other 
form of song may be used by the 
priest and plainsong, although it 
may not be in universal use, still 
remains the officially recognized 
form of liturgic music. Certainly 
no other form approaches this in 
its ability to create a reverent at- 
mosphere. With each hearing these 
Gregorian melodies take on new 
beauty and seem to become more 
and more an integral part of the 
words. 
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Two numbers, “The Dies Irae” 
and the “Sanctus” and “Benedic- 
tus” from the Gregorian Requiem 
Mass are heard on the A side of 
the record. This mass is found in 
the St. Gregory Hymnal compiled, 
edited, and arranged by Mr. Mon- 
tani. A note in the preface states 
that the Gregorian chants are, 
with the exception of a number ot 
melodies taken from the Solesmes 
Books, transcribed from the Vati- 


can official books. Hence we may 


feel reasonably sure that we are 
hearing these melodies in their 
pure form. In the singing of both 
numbers, which are given in the 
traditional antiphonal and _ unac- 
companied style, the Palestrina 
Choir exhibits a lovely tonal color 
and well modulated crescendos and 
diminuendos. Any service which is 
fortunate enough to have a musical 
background rising to the level of 
that of this choir is indeed blessed. 

It is interesting to recall as we 
listen to the interchange of voices 
in this record that antiphonal sing- 
ing was used in the year 112 when 
it is said the early Christians came 
together before daylight and sang 
hymns responsively. And then a 
little later Ignatius, Bishop of An- 
tioch, introduced antiphonic chant- 
ing in the church service. He is 
reported to have been moved to do 
so by a vision of angels singing in 
such a manner. Antiphones were 
introduced at Rome by Pope Cel- 
estine during the years of 422-432. 

The “Dies Irae” under consider- 
ation is set to a melody written in 
the first Gregorian mode. How- 
ever in the St. Gregory Hymnal it 
will be found to have been trans- 
posed to our modern scale system 
and given a signature of three flats. 

A beautiful “Ave Maria,” also in 
the first mode, with delightful solo 
and ensemble effects is heard as 
the first portion of the B side of 
record 21,621. That is followed by 
a “Kyrie” set to a melody of the 
first mode and dating from the 
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twelfth century. Solo voices with 
male and treble tutti create lovely 
tonal hues in this verv ancient re- 
sponse. In these numbers the 
choir is supported by a quiet organ 
accompaniment. 

Historically the “Kyrie Eleison” 
has had a significant part in the 
development of church ritual. It 
was one of the first responses in 
which the congregation partici- 
pated, being so appointed by the 
liturgy of St. Mark which was 
used in Egypt and neighboring 
countries. At an early date it be- 
came part of the Roman Liturgy 
and its companion response the 
“Christe Eleison” is accredited to 
Pope Gregory. 

To those who are interested in 
knowing more about this great 
epoch of church music we heartily 
recommend this record. It is but 
an infinitesimal portion from that 
almost unlimited store but it will 
prove stimulating both for its 
musical and historic value. 

Another record which should 
prove to be of unusual value to 
every organist is 22,709 on the 
Victor list. It comprises the re- 
cordings of two well-known an- 
thems: “How Blest Are They” by 
Tchaikowsky and “Souls of the 
Righteous” by Noble. The choir 
in this instance is none other than 
that highly efficient group of St. 
Bartholomew's of New York City. 
St. Bartholomew’s has long been 
known for its outstanding choirs 
and the present one of sixty voices 
has been brought to a high artistic 
level by Dr. David Mc.K. Will- 
iams. 

In these two anthems the choir 
has achieved recordings that will 
repay much study. Their massed 
tonal effects and velvety pianissi- 
mos are equally effective and their 
diction is of a very high order. 

Now that they have given us two 
such fine examples of unaccomp- 
anied singing it will be interesting 
to later consider some of their 
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work with organ accompaniment, 
an art which Dr. Williams has de- 
veloped as few others have. If 
Victor can preserve as successfully 
this latter form of choral music, as 
they have the former, they will 
have rendered a great service to 
all. 

Dr. Noble has given a few notes 
regarding “Souls of the Righte- 
ous.” Each year seems to add to 
our admiration for that little 
masterpiece of choral writing and 
I’m sure you will enjoy this story 
of the same. 

“Souls of the Righteous’ was 
written early in 1878, just after I 
went to York Minster to take up 
my work there. The late Dean of 
Ely (my father-in-law) wrote the 
words for me. The anthem was 
composed one Sunday evening, 
after a long and tiring day of serv- 
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ices! After supper I sat into a 
comfortable chair, put my feet on 
another, and set to work; the 
sketch was made in less than one- 


half hour. This was the first of a 
series of seven unaccompanied 
anthems; the next six followed 


very rapidly, for I wrote them all 
in a few weeks. No doubt my five 
years at Ely Cathedral, 1892-1898, 
my marriage in Dec. 1897, and my 
new job at York early in 1898, all 
had something to do with the cre- 
ation of these, my first attempts at 
anthem-writing !” 


4S 
MR. H. H. DUNCKLEE 
A small photo of a man who has held 
a big place in the organ world of 
New York City. Probably few 
would recognize the name as our 
caption gives it, but all organists of 
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Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 








Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 





MR. H. H. DUNCKLEE 


the Metropolitan district . will in- 
stantly recognize Mr. Henry Hall 
Duncklee. Mr. Duncklee, of West 
End Collegiate Church, New York, 
was born in Newark, N. J.,.the son 
of George Otis Duncklee who was 
famous as organizer and director of 
old-time singing-schools. Mr. 
Duncklee began piano study when 
eight years old, and organ at the age 
of sixteen. With less than a year’s 
organ instruction he was appointed 
to North Baptist, Newark. Though 
he had_ several famous piano 
teachers, he had but little organ 
study, nor did he get the habit of 
going to Europe for lessons. In Oc- 
tober 1900 he went to his present 
church which he made famous for 
its music, especially the regular Sun- 
day afternoon musicales given with 
but a quartet of eminent. vocalists. 
Mr. Duncklee has been active in 
fraternal circles and is personally 
known to every N.A.O. member in 
the Metropolitan district. 
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various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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MR. W. R. VORIS 
whose compositions have been 
winning him an increasingly prom- 
inent place among American com- 
posers. Mr. Voris was born in 
Whiteland, Ind., and with two 
years in highschool and one in 
Franklin College he devoted him- 
self to music, with Charles F. Han- 
sen as his one and only instructor ; 
the period of instruction was but 
two years. For twenty-eight years 
he was organist of the First Pres- 
byterian, Franklin, Ind. Mr. Voris 
spent the winter of 1906 in New 
York City in commercial work dur- 
ing the week and music observation 
on Sundays; returning to Franklin 
he inaugurated Christmas carol 
services there in 1907. His search 
for practical service music induced 
him to write some for himself, and 
in 1920 Schirmer produced his set- 
ting of “The Lord’s Prayer.” In 
1926 the next work was accepted, 
and since that time “the mill has 
ground” considerably. Mr. Voris’ 
compositions have been glowingly 
reviewed in these pages, and we 
shall have something additional to 
record elsewhere in a later issue. 


Improvements 


Reports and Definitions of Modern 
Console Equipment 


MELODY TOUCH 
MELODY COUPLER 
SECOND TOUCH 

Definitions are partly dependent 
upon common sense, but in part 
they are quite arbitrarv. The or- 
igin of a definition is not so im- 
portant as its exactness. It is 
better to have definitions and stick 
to them than to argue about them. 
Thus in all the text pages of T.A.O. 
certain terms are invariably used 
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to mean very exact and precise 
things, always the same. 

The distinction between Melody 
Touch and Melody Coupler is 
somewhat explained by reference 
to Second Touch. Second Touch 
must have for its effectiveness a 
certain group of stops or couplers 
allotted to it. If we have Second 
Touch on the Great, it is there all 
the time and instantly available. 
You can without warnins or prepa- 
ration push a key down through 
its first touch to the bottom of its 
second touch; but you get no ef- 
fect from it unless you have put on 
one of the stops or couplers which 
exist in a division of the Great 
Second-Touch organ, just as you 
get no effect by pushing down a 
Swell key unless you have first put 
on one of the stops or couplers al- 
lotted to the Swell organ. 
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Melody Touch acts in the same 
way. It requires certain stops 
among the Great stops, in the 
Melody Touch division, and we 
must put these stops on or we get 
no effect. 

A Melody Coupler, on the other 
hand, has no stops to go with it; 
it is just like any other coupler— 
for example the 4’ S-S. If we are 
playing on the Swell Salicional and 
put on the 4’ S-S coupler, we 
immediately get results. If we 
put on the 4’ S-S-Melody-Coupler 
we similarly get immediate results ; 
but instead of playing every note 
an octave higher than the fingers 
are working, the Melody Coupler 
will pick out only the top note of 
the chord and add its octave above. 

If we had a Melody Touch action 
on the Swell and were playing on 
the Salicional, we would properly 
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have no coupler, piston, or tablet 
to operate under the label Melody 
Touch, any more than we would 
have a tablet marked Second 
Touch; but we would have among 
the stops of the Swell organ a divi- 
sion labeled Melody Touch, and if 
we put on such a stop while play- 
ing on our Swell Salicional we 
would get our Swell Salicional for 
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An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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every note played by the fingers, 
but to that would be added on the 
top note alone whatever stop 
among the Melodv Touch stops we 
happened to put on. 

If we see a Solo organ keyboard 
in the console we are certain to 
find somewhere a group of Solo 
stop-tongues or stop-knobs. If we 
are told that the Great manual is 
equipped with double touch, we 
are certain to find among the stops 
somewhere a group of ‘Great Sec- 
ond Touch stop-tongues or stop- 
knobs. It’s the same with Melody 
Touch, but not with Melody Coup- 
lers. There are no extra groups of 
stops to accompany a coupler. 

We hope this clarifies the T.A.O. 
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standard of terminology in this 
case for J. S. G. It’s never too 
much trouble to give attention to 
matters of exact definition and 
terminology. It’s a hobby.—T.S.B. 


—JOHN S. GRIDLEY— 
Mr. Gridley is now organist of St. 
Paul’s, Cumberland, Md. 


—JORDAN— 
Albert David Jordan, Canadian 
organist, died Sept. 8 at Toronto. 


2 
(Concluded from page 627) 

to his organ numbers as to the 
vocal part of the service. Each 
summer he selects a major organ 
composition, and while his col- 
leagues are whiling away the hours 
he is at the organ. 

Mr. Ragan is organist for the 
Scottish-Rite and also plays for the 
Yaarab Temple of the Shriners 
where he has a 4m Moller. In ad- 
dition to his musical duties at All 
Saints he is also financial secretary 
and treasurer—from which may be 
deducted that here is one who is a 
credit to his profession and a good 
example to his contemporaries. 

The list of quartets is representa- 
tive of his programs at North Ave- 
nue Presbyterian, the choruses are 
taken from his later services at All 
Saints. 
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It Seems to Me 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
on Things in General 
By WALTER LINDSAY 


This is the way it seems to me, 
And I will take the credit, or 
The blame, whichever it may be 
=e? HY DOESN’T some en- 
terprising organist or 
rector revive the porta- 
tive organ’ You know, 
the little organ with 
about an octave and a half of pipes, 
meant to be carried by means of a 
ribbon over the shoulder, and blown 
by one hand and played by the other. 
A little instrument of this kind 
would have both a practical and a 
picturesque aspect. Everyone knows 
how hard it is to keep the choir up 
to pitch during a procession, espe- 
cially when there is a “solemn pro- 
cession,” making the circuit of the 
entire church. As the singers move 
further and further from the organ, 
the voices of the men, being in the 
rear and between the higher voices 
and the instrument, prevent the lat- 
ter from being distinctly heard by 
the sopranos, who are depended on 
to hold the pitch; and not hearing 
the organ well, down they go. If the 
organist plays loudly enough to over- 
come this, then (especially if the 
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church is large, and the choir a long 
way off when at the far end) he 
makes so much noise that the sing- 
ing is hardly heard at all. 

Now a little portative, carried in 
the midst of the high voices, and 
playing the melody only, would give 
support to the pitch, and yet would 
not be obtrusive, as another instru- 
ment would be. And if the porta- 
tive were decorated properly it 
would form a very picturesque ad- 
junct to the procession. I’m not 
specially strong for the picturesque 
in religious matters for its own sake ; 
but in a case like this, where a real 
need would be met, why then if the 
means adopted were picturesque as 
well, that would be just that much to 
the good. The Rev. Mr. Galpin, in 
his book on old English music in- 
struments, gives an illustration of a 
beautifully decorated portative that 
he had made, just for experimental 
purposes, without any thought of 
using it practically. But I should 
think there might be a place for it: 
and it would not be very expensive 
to try it out. The notion may seem 
fantastic, but it’s not any more so 
than it would have seemed, a few 
years ago, for an organist to sit at 
the keyboard at one end of a church 
and play an organ at the other end, a 
couple of hundred feet away. 
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I may be asked why | don’t try a 
portative myself, at my own church. 
Well, the fact is, I play in a Pres- 
byterian Church, where we don’t 
have any processions, solemn or 
otherwise ! 


w.1.—— 

We are told that the radio has 
fostered a taste for, and an apprecia- 
tion of, high-class music. Some- 
times I think yes, and sometimes I 
think no. The radio has certainly 
had one bad effect: it has accus- 
tomed people to have music running 
on, hour by hour, without listening 
to it. Personally, I think it is far 
better for people not to hear music 
at all, than to hear it in such a way 
as merely to be conscious of a trickle 
of pleasant noise, without its ever 
getting further into their conscious- 
ness than that. 





A young friend of mine who is 
professor of music in one of the 
Philadelphia highschools told me 
not long ago that he has a young 
relative who loves to turn the radio 
on and let it make music, no matter 
what, while the youthful savage goes 
on with his work, or his studying, 
or his conversation, or what not, 
with just a vague consciousness that 
there’s a sound of music somewhere 
in the vicinity. “But,” said my 
friend the Professor, “if I turn on a 
symphony concert, or something like 
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that, he yells, ‘for the love of Mike, 
turn that off! When you turn on 
music like that it annoys me—I 
HAVE TO LISTEN TO IT?” 

Do you think the radio is elevat- 
ing his taste much 

—C. SEIBERT LOSH— 

Mr. Losh has severed his connection 
with Midmer-Losh Inc. and is now 
associated with the Wicks Pipe Or- 
gan Co. 
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—YON ORATORIO— 
Pietro A. Yon completed his oratorio 
while in Italy the past summer. One 
of his programs in the late spring 
featured what seemed to be the basis 
of a future oratorio and if that has 
been developed: during the summer 
there is every indication of the 
early publication of a work of real 
importance this winter. 


—HALL ORGAN CO— 
H. R. Yarroll’s recent contracts for 
Hall organs include the Church of 
the Transfiguration, Freeport, N. Y., 
and St. Matthew’s Lutheran, Secau- 
cus, N. J. ? 
The 2-27 Hall in Dutch Reformed, 
Guttenberg, N. J., was dedicated by 
Mr. Yarroll in recital Sept. 27. In 
addition to being representative for 
the Hall Organ Co. in the Metro- 
politan district Mr. Yarroll is organ- 
ist of the East 89th Street Reformed 
Church, New York, and this year 
begins another field of activities as 
conductor of the newly organized 

Nassau-Suffolk Choral Society. 
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MR. H. FRANK BOZYAN 
of Yale University whose series of 
unusual recitals last season was com- 


mented upon in these pages. Mr. 
Bozyan was born in New York City 
and graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music in 1920 with 
the Mus.Bac. degree. He is at 
present a member of the faculty at 
Yale, teaching organ. 


—ATLANTIC CITY— 
The Organist Club presented Firmin 
Swinnen in recital Sept. 13 on the 
4m Moller in Church of Ascension 
in behalf of the benefit fund for un- 
employed musicians. 
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Read an obituary notice taken from 
the Boston Gazette for Jan. 25, 1813: 
“On Saturday afternoon, after a 
long and distressing illness, Paul 
Revere, Jun., eldest son of Paul Re- 
vere, Esq., aged 53, an officer in 
the late Revolutionary Army. An 
honest man,” etc. 

Ritter states that the “first Yan- 
kee composer” was William Billings 
(1764-1800). It is interesting to 
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MR. HOWARD R. THATCHER 
who has conferred benefits on the 
profession of church organist by 
his splendid arrangements of the 
slow movements of Beethoven’s 
piano sonatas. Mr. Thatcher, a 
native of Baltimore, Md., and mem- 
ber of the faculty of Peabody Con- 
servatory there, graduated from 
Peabody in 1906, is organist of the 
First Scientist and of Oheb Shalom 
Synagogue, an organ pupil of Mr. 
Archer Gibson and _ seven - year 
violin pupil of Hulsteyn. His pub- 
lished works include besides the 
Beethoven transcriptions a “Morn- 
ing and Evening Service” for the 
synagogue, songs and piano pieces, 
and a book, Teaching the Fingers 
to Hear, which constitutes “an 
aural instead of a visual method of 
teaching piano.” Various orches- 
tral and chamber-music composi- 
tions have been performed from 
manuscript, some by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. 


know what the tax-lists of Boston 
for 1787 have to say of him. He 
paid no poll tax, held property 
valued at seventy-five dollars, and 
was called a “Salm-Singer’! A man 
of wit and keen thinking a few years 
ago dubbed certain of the profession 
as “organeers” (or did he mean 
“organ-ears” ’). 

There died in Marlboro, Aug. 15, 
John B. Chagnon, for nearly 50 
years organist for St. Mary’s Catho- 
lic Church—‘“‘dean of organists” 
among local musicians. He was still 
a comparatively young man, aged 
sixty-five. 

It is an open secret that for almost 
forty years the person whose picture 
heads this column has _ enthusiasti- 
cally upheld the best in the theories 
of music taught by Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann, a professor (at his death) in 
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the University of Leipzig. There is 
an abundance of inconsistencies, 
even fallacies, in his writings but al- 
sO a compensation in the way of 
stimulation to new conceptions that 
keep a musician away from the out- 
moded methods. 

Have you ever experienced the 
joy of hearing Leopold Godowsky 
play his transcription of Henselt’s 
“Tf I were a bird”? The original 
divides the melody line between the 
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of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Organist and Director of the 
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University of Colorado 
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hands, but Godowsky gives all to the 
right hand and then adds double 
sixths in chromatic figure to the left 
hand. There result super-difficulties 
—which the great pianist has mas- 
tered to a superlative degree. Be- 
ing intimately acquainted with many 
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Director 
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Instruction 
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of the Godowsky transcriptions of 
Chopin and Weber as well as with 
his E minor Sonata, I have this to 
say outspokenly that he is a remark- 
able disciple of Dr. Riemann in mat- 
ters of definitive phrasing, and 
fingering that interprets the phras- 
ing. Although I know personally 
that Godowsky has read and studied 
the theoretical writings of Dr. Rie- 
mann it cannot be said that he has 
consciously or deliberately accepted 
those theories for himself. But I 
have yet to discover a passage in 
Godowsky’s arrangements, transcrip- 
tions and compositions where phras- 
ing and fingering have to be altered 
to make a successful performance. 
Ponder that statement! 


There are three distinct types of 
organists: the man who knows no 
better: the man who knows better 
and is afraid; and the man who 
knows better and, like a genuine 
come-outer, stands ready to take the 
consequences in the matter of defini- 
tive phrasing. The second type of 
organist believes that definitive 
phrasing is a yoke too heavy for 
a student to wear without embarrass- 
ment in a musical way. The third 
type regards definitive phrasing and 
its demand on intelligence as a mat- 
ter of liberty. There is a glorious 
freedom attained after a Franck 
Chorale has been analyzed through- 
out and there are disclosed the ir- 
regularities of the sentences. There 
may be present in the one work two- 
measure phrases and three-measure 
phrases; and periods in excess of 
eight measures even to nearly twice 
that figure. Shall the organist con- 
sider these matters seriously or play 
one form of rhythmical structure 
just like another even though these 
structures are dissimilar?’ Personal- 
ly, such playing is exasperating. No 
great pianist would dare play in so 
shoddy a fashion. 


As this is in nowise an article, the 
point of these terse remarks may be 
thus stated. There is a crying need 
right now for a more careful ex- 
amination of the larger works by 
Bach for the organ in the direction 
of definitive marking of periods and 
consistent phrasing. Will this jour- 
nal take a hand in this and ask the 
members of the profession for evi- 
dence of how to phrase such music 
as the B minor Prelude? This is a 
subject for fine discussion. Where 
ends the first phrase? Is the bar- 
line in its right place in the measure ? 
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consistently 
Where does 


Is the barline used 
throughout the work? 
each sentence end? Are the sen- 
tences regular or irregular? How 
are irregular sentences played? Can 
you make a distinction between 
regular and irregular sentences at 
the organ? Does an iambic phrase 
differ from an anapaestic phrase in 
performance? Shall we distinguish 
between masculine endings and 
feminine endings? 
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Recitals and Instruction 
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—DUNKLEY— 
Ferdinand Dunkley of the St. 
Charles Avenue Presbyterian, New 
Orleans, has organized a volunteer 
chorus for his church. Conditions 
were such that he felt justified in 
admitting members only upon ex- 
amination, with the result that the 
chorus begins with eighteen mem- 
bers, chosen out of thirty applicants. 
Applicants deficient in their reading 
were assigned to the probation 
choir. 
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Great 
Britain 


by 
Dr. ORLANDO 
MANSFIELD 
Official 


Representative 























Some interest has been aroused 
by the decision of the British Broad- 
casting Co. to install a 4m instru- 
ment in the concert hall of their new 
Broadcasting House, Portland Place, 
London. The builders are John 
Compton Co. and the professional 
adviser to the Corporation is Dr. 
Alcock, organist of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. It is expected that the instru- 
ment will be completed by the New 
Year or in the early spring. 

Several cathedral organs are set 
down for reconstruction, amongst 


them being Winchester and Exeter. 


Considerable controversy has arisen 
concerning the best position for the 
latter instrument; and in such por- 
tions of the dispute as have found 
their way into the correspondence 
columns of some of the local news- 
papers there has been displayed the 
usual disregard of the lawful claims 
of the instrument to be placed where 
it can best be seen and heard, espe- 
cially the latter. Some writers have 
advocated a return to that semi- 
Popish position, the west gallery; 
while the majority of writers place 
the preservation of what they con- 
sider to be the beauty of the build- 
ing’s structural outline before the 
necessity of securing for the organ 
a position more or less satisfactory 
acoustically. 

Arthur Berridge, organist of 
Westbourne Grove Baptist Church, 
although now 77 years of age is still 
continuing his activities as secretary 
of the Free Church Choir Union. 
The July festival of the Free Church 
Choir Union, held in the Crystal 
Palace, was rendered by a choir of 
3,000 voices. The singing by all the 
sopranos, 1,500 in number, of Han- 
del’s “Let the bright Seraphim” pro- 
duced a tremendous impression. The 
organist was Dr. Thiman, successor 
of Josiah Booth at Crouch Hill 
Congregational Church, London. 

At St. John’s Church, Altrincham, 
my fellow-graduate, Mr. W. H. 
Maxfield. another well-known writer 
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in the smaller form of church’ and 
organ music, has retired after 48 
years’ service. Mr. Maxfield has 
completed about 20 years’ work at 
other churches, so his efforts as a 
church organist have covered a 
period of nearly “threescore years 
and ten!” 
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During July the music at Glasgow 
Cathedral has been under the direc- 
tion of my son, Purcell J. Mansfield. 
The St. Andrew’s Select Choir, of 
Glasgow, of which Mr. Mansfield is 
the conductor, gives its jubilee con- 
cert in March of next year. The 
Three Choirs Festival has been held 
at Worcester this year, the principal 
novelties being Dr. Vaughan Will- 
iams’ “Magnificat,” the programme 
also including works by Elgar and 
Holst conducted by their respective 
composers. 
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MR. HOMER P. WHITFORD 


of Dartmouth College whose series 
of recitals during the past season 
reflected a highly-developed art of 
program making. Mr. Whitford, 
native of Harvey, IIl., is a graduate 
of Oberlin Conservatory, class of 
1915, winning his Mus.Bac. degree 
at that time and his F.A.G.O. in 
the same year. He plays a 4-60 
Austin at Dartmouth, where he has 
been organist since 1923. 


a 

—RADIO AGREEMENT— 
According to recent announcement 
the broadcasting companies will pay 
composers and publishers $1,500,000 
next year, $2,000,000 the following 
year, and $2,500,000 the third year 
under the new agreement which im- 
poses a charge of 3%, 4%, and 5% 
respectively for the next three years 
on income from time sold over the 
air. 

This new agreement is said to re- 
duce the cost of copyrighted music 
to 310 stations and increase it for 
the 100 stations that exist primarily 
as money-making institutions. It is 
claimed that broadcasting companies 
received over $50,000,000 last year 
through the sale of their time. 


—PORTER— 
Hugh Porter has resumed his activi- 
ties as organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian and member of the faculty 
of the School of Sacred Music of 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, after a September vacation in 
Maine. During the summer Mr. 
Porter was a member of the faculty 
of Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, closing the summer sessions 
with a faculty organ recital. Mrs. 
Porter, the former Miss Ethel 
Katherine Flentye (the couple were 
married Aug. 20 at the bride’s home 
in Wilmette, Ill.) is also a teacher 
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of music, in the Dalton School, New 
York City. Mrs. Porter, an artist 
pupil of Olga Samaroff of the 
Juilliard School, and Mr. Porter, 
son of Rev. and Mrs. John F. Porter 
ot Noblesville, Ind., were classmates 
at Northwestern University. 


—REUTER— 
Reuter Organ Co. has appointed Ray 
Cornell as eastern representative 


covering New York and New Eng- 
land. 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

*BRETZ, Marshall E. 

*BRETZ, William E. 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tl. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

PER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
80 West Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 
Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 
Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 
Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
dress: Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
S8t., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 

Fountain Street Baptist Church, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Hotel Wellington, 55th & 7th Ave., New York. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.0. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MITCHELL, Ernest 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASF, Sihtey G. 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Resident Organist. Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter. St. Tames Eniscopal Church; 

*POISTER, Arthur W. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 
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*SCHEIRER, James Emury 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, Mus.Doc. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIEWERT, Herman F. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and _ Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

*TRUE, Latham, Mus.Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall. New York, N. Y. 

*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 
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Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. L., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER wo ag co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN’ co. 
Highland, Illinois. 
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¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 
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COLLEGE OF SACRED wa 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. 
EASTMAN SCHOOL of ag 
Rochester, N.Y. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
- NM. VU. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

RAY, The H. W. GRAY _"s 

159 East 48th St., New York, =; 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. ‘Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
EFRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn 


Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, "4348 W. 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ORGO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 

















Custodians 
and Rebuilders 




















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y, 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ’ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

2638 W. Adams Gardens, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, "A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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